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POLITICAL: AND SOCIAL NOTES, 


i 


HE disciplinary law for the Reichstag, which Prince 
Bismarck has just submitted to the Federal Council 
of the German Empire, is said to be due to the personal 
initiative of the Emperor William. This Bill, which has 
called forth so much just opp oee has. been i in course 
“of secret preparatic Wdiciat T 
ever since October last. Wheh in (aes Herr Bebel 
made his celebrated speech in the Reichstag in defence 
ofthe Paris Commune, the Emperor William expressed a 


strong wish to see the rule of the Reichstag changed, 
which limits the power of the: President to calling a. 


member to order. Since then the. Emperor has often 
returned to the same idea, particularly last September, 
when, during the discussion on the anti-Socialist law, Herr 
Brack declared that he laughed the new ‘law to scorn. 
His Majesty thereupon wrote a pressing letter to Prince 
Bismarck in which he strongly insisted upon the necessity 
of preventing such-language for the future. The Prince, 
in consequence, thought himself obliged to carry out his 
Sovereign’s wishes. Soon after, the Emperor gave an 
‘audience to Herr von Forkenbeck, the President of the 
Reichstag, in his new character as Burgomaster of Berlin, 
‘when his Majesty returned to the attack. He said he 
hoped to see Herr von Forkenbeck, whose energy he 
admired, retain the Presidency; that he bore him no 
grudge for not being able to repress the excésses of the 
Socialist deputies ; but that it was necessary to alter the 
present position of affairs,.and to*give the President the 
most exténsivé powers, on account of the vidlently-sub- 
versive attacks of the Socialist deputies on the Govern: 
ment. It turns out, however, that the new law in its 
present form has received but a very half-hearted support 
from tho Prussian Ministry. 





Sir WILLIAM Harcourt, in his speech at Oxford on 
Tuesday, again brought up the old fallacy that if we had 
taken up the cause of the Christian nationalities in 
Turkey they would not have become the tools of Russia. 


“ Historieus” ought to know that all the experience of. 






> Russ in. : , Lite te iit JCLC 


history is opposed to this theory. There is no such thing 
as gratitude in politics ; and it is just such small and weak. 
nationalities as those of the Balkan peninsula that are 
most likely to be forced by circumstances, if not by incli- 
nation, to be ungrateful. The world may have been 
“ astonished” at the ingratitude shown by Austria in 
taking a share of Poland at the partition after the Polish 
mnt eee had saved her capital, and in shentoens 
op: feet + Hite 
surprising that Roumania and Servia should have thrown 
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themselves into the arms of Russia during the late war, 


notwithstanding the fact that it was to England and 
France that the former State owed the revocation of the 
Articles inthe Treaty of Paris which decreed its separa- 
tion into the two principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
and that Servia owed the withdrawal of the Turkish 
garrison from her capital to, the intervention of Austria. 
‘The Roumanians and Servians knew that Russia was on 
their border, and the Western Powers thousands of miles 
away ; and, however friendly ‘the latter might have been 
to them, Russia could have crushed them long before 
either England or France could have come to their 
assistance ; while Austria, with her internal dissensions, 
and her chronic fear of Russia, could not be relied upon 
in any case. ‘To argue that we might have gained the 
sympathies of Servia and Roumania under such circum- 
stances, when the Russians were at their gates, is mere 
idle talk. Sir William Harcourt must have been very 
hard pressed for an illustration of his theory when he 
could find no better one than the case of Greece. It is 
perfectly true that Greece “is not Russian” now ; but up 
to the Crimean, War, and for some years after, she was 
notoriously Russian, and she only ceased to be so when 
the Panslavist agitation began in 1868, and the Russians 
claimed as Slavonic territory large districts of ‘Turkey m 
which the wealthiest and most educated portton of the 
population were Greeks, and which the Greek Kingdom 
had long looked upon as part of the heritage which would 
accrue to it on the break-up of the Turkish Empire. Here, 
as elsewhere, national interests must take precedence of 
national gratitude ; and, to say nothing of sympathies of 
religion and race, the Christian nationalities of Turkey, 
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whatever we may do for them, will always be the satellites 
of the State which has the most power to influence their 
destinies whether for good or for evil. 





“In spite of the reduction of the army of occupation 
recently announced, it seems that Bosnia is likely to prove a 
grievous financial burden on an already sufficiently em- 
barrassed empire. Reports from there speak of nothing 
but famine, poverty, and devastation, caused by the war ; 
and the assertion ot the Minister of Finance, Herr von 
Hofmann, that from 1880 Bosnia would become self- 
supporting was received in the Delegations with shouts of 
ironical laughter. Agriculture in Bosnia will, according 
-to a well-informed correspondent of the Cologne Gazette, 
not be in a condition to contribute anything towards 
the charges of Government for years to come, and the 
agrarian reforms proposed by Count Andrassy will pro- 
bably only benefit the Begs. ‘The forests, from which 
much was hoped, and which are still in great part the 
property of the Sultan and of the Mahometan Church, 
seem to have been so drawn upon within the last few 
years to satisfy Turkish needs that no return beyond the 
comparatively trifling amount of 120,000 florins annually 
can be expected, a sum which is not sufficient to pay for 
the necessary roads, not to speak of railways, schools, 

-barracks, and other elementary conditions of modern 
civilisation, in all of which Bosnia is totally wanting. 


AttHoucu the Bulgarian notables are to assemble 
definitely on the 18th of January, serious work will 
probably not begin until a week later. The first busi- 
ness will be to pass votes of thanks to the Czar and 
to Prince Dondoukoff-Korsakoff. 


NOTWITHSTANDING Official denials, it appears that 
arrangements have been made in Russia for giving the 
Ameer of Afghanistan at least a vice-regal reception. 
An aide-de-camp of the Czar’s is to be sent to Orenburg 
to accompany Shere Ali to St. Petersburg. 


M. Duraure has cleverly cut away the ground from 
under the feet of the extreme section of the Republican 
Party, who hoped to use the question of an amnesty as 
the base of an attack on the Cabinet. By a decree 


which will probably have appeared in the Journal Officiel 


by the time these pages are before our readers 1800 
Communists are pardoned. Only about three hundred 
and fifty convicts will remain in New Caledonia ; these 
were either members of the Central Communard Com- 
mittee or have been convicted for simple murder, 
incendiarism, and robbery. Many of these previously 
belonged to the class of habitual criminals, and it will be 
difficult even for the most advanced Radicals to make out 
a case in their favour. The chief point, however, of M. 
Dufaure’s measure is the fact that the convicts are 
pardoned, but that there will be no amnesty. Pardon 
implies simply a discharge and a cessation of punish- 
ment, but does not, like an amnesty, give the convict all 
the civil and political rights he had lost by his condemna- 
tion. Had an amnesty been proclaimed, there would 
have been nothing to prevent M.M. Felix Pyat, Roche- 
fort, and their friends, from taking their seats in Parliament 
a result which, as a Moderate Republican, the President 
of the Council was anxious to avoid. And according to 
the French law, a pardon can only be granted to those 
who are suffering punishment, but does not extend to 
fugitives or contumaces, The position of the refugees in 
England, America, and Belgium is in no way affected ; 
and they. are, in fact, now much worse. off. than: their 
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colleagues who were not successful in escaping. Thi 
best chance would be to surrender to a court-martial 
hopes of being formally pardoned, and M. Dufaure 
probably propose a measure to enable them thus t 
submit to the law without running much risk, 


~ 





Even as his Chancellor, so the Emperor William alse 
‘shark sback,” in a very characteristic manner, to his forme 
absolutist principles, which after 1870-71 he had som 
what veiled. A deputation of Old Soldiers’ Unions having 
appeared before him, he said “ he trusted they would be’ 
ready in case of need to defend the Throne and the Father. 
land, as in 1848-49.” These are dates which William J, 
had better not quote too often. As the head of the ex- 
treme despotic, or “ Russian party,” as it was called, the 
then Crown Prince of Prussia had become so unpopular 
at Berlin that, after the Barricade fight of March 18, he 
had to fly in disguise, and never stopped until he had safely 
reached the English shore. It was then given out that he 
would apply himself in this country to the study of Constitu- 
tionallaw. Having undergone three months’ exile he was 
allowed to return under a formally-recorded promise thai 
he would henceforth observe the new Constitution of hig 
own country. This pledge he broke. In 1849, being 
appointed commander-in-chief of the army which operated 
against the Baden defenders of the Constitution framed 
by the German National Assembly, he overthrew that 
popular rising by overwhelming forces in a series of 
battles. The fortress of Rastatt still holding out in the 
popular interest, one of his generals induced its garrison 
to surrender by a promise which was afterwards shame- 
fully broken. Then began a reign of terror by means of 
court-martial fusillades, wholesale imprisonments and 
proscriptions, which so decimated the country that twelve 
years afterwards the Grand Duchy of Baden still had a 
smaller populationthan in 1848. Yet it was for the cause of 
German unity and freedom that the people had risen 7 
there in support of the Frankfort Parliament. In the 
annals of sanguinary terrorism the deed then done by the 
Prussian Crown Prince, who is now King-Emperor, forms 
one of the darkest pages. It would be wiser for him not” 
to refer to 1849, lest the spectral figures of Adolf von 
Triitzschler, a member of the German Parliament who 
was shot like Robert Blum; of General Tiedemann, the - 
Governor of Rastatt ; of Colonel von Biedenfeld ; of Max 
Dortu, and the numerous other martyred victims should ” 
crowd round him, showing to the younger generation 
what “1849” meant. | 


THE moderate Liberals of Germany are calling out in 
their organ, the ational Liberal Korrespondenz, for a 
convocation of the Reichstag in the last week of February. 
Some prominent members of the Prussian House of 
Deputies, which is at present sitting, made a calculation 
a few days ago as to the prospects of Bismarck’s “ Maul- 
korb-Gesetz,” or Muzzling Bill. According to their 
notion the majority of the right wing of the National — 
Liberals, which is led by Herr von Bennigsen, and the © 
totality of the left wing of the same Party, which is led 
by Herr Lasker, as well as all the Progressists and. the 
Centre, or Ultramontane section, would vote against the — 
proposal. Hence it would stand no chance. It is sup- © 
posed that the Federal Council itself will amend the Bill, ~ 
in order to make it more acceptable to the right wing — 
of the National Liberals, who have often, after.a — 
show of resistance, finally done the work which Bismarck — 
had set them as a task. Even the amended Bill is, how- — 
ever, declared to stand no chance. The question is — 
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solution. 


account of the incessant personal attacks of the Central 
Party, but because of the hostility of the Court-preachers, 
presided over by Dr, Koegel, an opponent whom 
Dr. Falk has been forced to admit into the Superior 
Council of the Prussian Evangelical Church. The 
Emperor himself is entirely in the hands of the pietists. 
But the Prince Imperial does not conceal the strong dis- 
pleasure he. feels at this influence. He is never present 
at Divine service performed by a Court preacher, but 
always goes to the Nicolai Church, where ecclesiastics of 
the Liberal Party officiate, 


A SCHEME has been presented to the Russian Govern- 
ment by General Komaroff for rendering Poti impreg- 
nable, at a cost of about two million roubles. It is 
believed the outlay will receive the sanction of the Czar ; 
as, owing to the construction of the railway from Baku to 
Tiflis, Poti will shortly become the highway for commerce 
between Persia and the Black Sea. 





Reports from trustworthy sources describe the pro- 
gress of the Opposition movement and the violent dis- 
turbanees in Russia ‘as extraordinary. It is now stated 
that during the students’ riots at St. Petersburg about 
eighty students were arrested out of two hundred who 
had opposed the gensdarmes. Several were killed ; 
others, driven into the Neva, perished there. This 
occurred on December 19; but the newspapers, owing 
to the increased severity of the censorship, dare not 
make the full facts known. At Kieff, where the Uni- 
versity has been closed by governmental order, the 
students forced their way into one of the halls in order 
to hold a meeting. The pro-Rector, Dr. Nachmaninoff, 
who urged them to leave, was ill-treated and thrown out ; 
the same occurred to the Rector. The Professors having 
called in the military, an encounter took place, in which 
eight gensdarmes were wounded and some fifty students 
either killed or wounded, whilst others were led away as 
prisoners to the citadel. This happened on January. 5. 
In the streets of Kieff soldiers are now posted, the 
population having shown some inclination to side with 
the students, We further learn that since the assassina- 
tion of the Chief of the Police at St. Petersburg, Mesentzoff, 
not less than thirty higher officials of the police have 
been assassinated in various parts of the Empire. The 
authorities consequently experience great difficulty in 
maintaining the police service efficiently. Hundreds 
of trials are going on before the military courts 
which have been established by a recent ukase 
for the cases in question, but the Press is not allowed 
to refer to them, At Warsaw, also, numerous arrests 
have taken place, and the road to Siberia is once 
more frequented, 


Tue Czar, we hear, is resolved upon the thorough re- 
organisation of the Russian Navy. His Imperial Majesty 
is very dissatisfied with the insignificant ré/e played by the 
Fleet during the recent war, and especially with the iron- 
clads, for which he has acquired a deep aversion. No 
important addition will be made to the Baltic Fleet for 
several years to come, the energies of the Government 
being directed towards the creation of a fleet in the Black 
Sea. In this task a leading part will be taken by Admiral 


. 
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whether, in such a case, he could again proceed to.a dis- | 
| pleased the Emperor. iu 


THE position of the Prussian Minister of Public Wor-. 
ship, Dr. Falk, is at present rather insecure—not on: 


— 


Tchilchakoff, whose scheme of naval reserve ‘has greatly | 





Tue outbreak of the plague at Astrachan isa 


very 
lamentable circumstance. A few days ago Czar . 


despatched a special telegram to the Governors of 
Astrachan and Saratoff, urging upon them to spare no. 
expense and energy in preventing the plague reaching 
beyond its present boundaries. At the Emperor’s com- 
mand the Minister of the Interior sought out at St. 
Petersburg a doctor who was. present at the plague at 


Reshdt last year, and has sent him, with ten of the most - 


experienced army doctors, to Astrachan to assist in 
quelling the disease. ‘The number of victims is largely 
understated by the Government. Private advices speak 
of the mortality as having already exceeded 2000, Even 
at the best of times a Russian town is not the most hygienic 
of places to dwell in, as witness the death-rate declared last 
year for a few of the provincial towns :—-Orenburg, 43 per 
thousand ; Saratoff, 48 ; Nijni Novgorod, 59; and Penza 
and Orel, 61, Comparing these figures with the 22 
which is the average of London, and the 30 that of Cal- 
cutta, we get a good idea of the readiness of a Rus- 
sian town to absorb and diffuse any fresh form of disease 
introducedfrom abroad. Evenat Sierra Leone the mortality 
among the natives is not so high as the rate at Orel, and, 
in the returns of the Russian Registrar, we have conyin- 
cing evidence that the condition of the provincial towns 
indicates a very low degree of enlightenment on the part of 
the sanitary authorities, 


THE importance attached by the Russian Press to the 
recent illness. of the Earl of Beaconsfield is shown by the 
circumstance that five.telegrams were despatched to the 
Golos from London in one day. 


THE Mezentsoff murder has had. one very important 
effect, which we believe has escaped the notice of the 
English public. Up to the time that the Chief of the 
Russian Gendarmerie met his death in the Mihilovsky 
Square, the tone of the Russian Press was decidedly 
liberal, and, as far as prudence would permit, sympathised 
largely with many of the objects which the _ Nihilist 
leaders had in view. Since then, however, the opinion 
of the newspapers has been violently Conservative, and 
political topics have been handled with a tenderness for 
the Administration which has rendered the functions of a 
censor at St. Petersburg quite a sinecure. 


Tue financial troubles of the city of Florence “are at 
last at an end; at any rate, holders of the Municipal 
Bonds will at once receive their arrears of interest, and 
can also reckon on receiving the amount. of their 
coupons regularly for the future. The Government has 
granted the city an indemnity, not of one million lire 
in paper rentes, as has been erroneously stated, which 
would be only about £30,000 in cash, but 2,951,000 
lire, or £110,000" sterling. Our readers . probably 
remember that the ground on which Florence demanded 
the aid she has now obtained was the huge expendi- 
ture incurred to make the city worthy of being the 
capital of Italy. 


THE appointment of General Gresley to the War Office 
has been badly received by the Left,-and particularly by 
M. Gambetta’s friends, who had a candidate of their own, 
General Farre, of the Engineers. It is asserted that 
General Gresley was ‘selected by Marshal MacMahon 





himself, whose influence on the choice of Ministers is no 
longer considered legitimate ever since. his moral eapitu- 


ea so. 
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lation on December 14th, 177. General Gresley is also | ably, but, under the new system of supervision of tele. 
unpleasant to the Republicans on account of his intimacy | grams and correspondence, few details have reached © ; 
with the Duc d’Aumale, and it is further alleged that as | England, and the evidence of the entire neglect of all pre- : 
he has spent his whole military life in Algeria, he is | cautions and of the horrible mortality which has ensued in a 
devoted to the old system and opposed to any army | consequence has been incomplete. Murder will out, 
reform. As aconcession to the Left, General de Loverdo, | however, and we extract the following from the Pioneer, 
who was Director of the War Office under the Govern- | a journal entirely devoted to the interests of the Govern. — 
ment of National Defence, has been appointed Chief of | ment, and whose editor was recently made Companion of _ 
the Staff. But this selection has dissatisfied the Army, | the Order of the Indian Empire by a gratified Viceroy :— a 
for General Loverdo has also been in Algeria ever since A Staff Officer, writing to a friend, says that in one place 
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1871 and knows nothing of the re-organisation which he 
is suddenly called upon to direct. No one expects either 
the Minister or the Chief of the Staff to hold office for 
any length of time; but meanwhile it is feared that 
urgent measures of reform may be indefinitely delayed. 


WE noticed in a former issue the case of M. de Soubey- 
ran, Governor of the Banque d’Escompte de Paris, who was 
alleged to have allotted a large number of shares in his 
bank to journalists and newspaper proprietors. While 
our article was in the press M. Fremy, formerly Governor 
of the Crédit Agricole, and MM. de Soubeyran and 
Levien, deputy governors, were charged before the 
Tribunal of Correctional Police with having distributed a 
fictitious dividend of 10 per cent. on the capital of this 
company for the year 1875, such dividend not having 
been earned, and being, in fact, taken from capital. The 
prosecution has been undertaken by order of the Minister 
of Justice. It will be remembered that M. de Soubeyran 
was formerly also Assistant Governor of the Crédit 
Foncier, which was fused with the Crédit Agricole. After 
the failure of the Ministry of the 16th of May M. de 
Soubeyran was removed from both offices "by the Re- 
publican Government, and M. Christophle appointed 
Governor of the Crédit Foncier. It was on a report of 
the latter gentleman that M. Dufaure determined to prose- 
cute. The dividends in question having been paid in 
January, 1876, no action could, according to the French 
Statute of Limitations, be taken after this month, when 
three full years will have expired. Although, therefore, 
it was intended to include in the prosecution a number 
of other well-known men who were ‘members of the 
Board of the Crédit Agricole—M. Victor Bonnet, the 
political economist of the Revue des Deux Mondes, M. 
Leroy Beaulieu, of the Journal des Débats, and others— 
criminal action will probably not be instituted ; but it 
is proposed to proceed against them for damages. 
Public opinion is on the whole favourable to the 
accused persons. Although, of course, M. Christophle 
has many official friends, it is alleged against him that 
while he was promoting the prosecution against M. de 
Soubeyran he was himself guilty of gross irregularities; 
for before the close of the financial year, and before 
the accounts of the Crédit Foncier were passed by the 
auditors, he published an optimist report on the position 
of the institution, which was so highly coloured that an 
immediate rise in the shares took place. Further, it is 
stated that the profit which was shown fo: the year 1875 
was due to the value at which the Egyptian stock held 
by the company was estimated. The prosecution will 
therefore have to prove that the figures adopted by the 
board as representing this value were wilfully over-stated, 
and exceeded any reasonable estimate based on the 
prices quoted at the Paris Bourse. This it will probably 
be very difficult to do. 


Ir has several times been rumoured that the transport 
and commissariat arrangements made for the column 
which has just occupied Candahar broke down lament- 


(between Mooltan and Quetta), “I found nearly 40 doolie-— 
bearers lying in the open, left behind by a 
gone ahead. Many of them were old grey-headed men, and 
one told me he had carried a doolie in the war of ’39!” — 
Writing from Quetta, the same officer tells us, “the cold is 

intense at night, and the sufferings of the doolie-bearers have 
been truly awful. Numbers of them have died ; it is no ex- | 
aggeration to say that the road I have come by is marked by 
the skeletons of kahars ; they fall out on the march, die, and 
are devoured by the dogs and vultures These wretched men 
from down country were simply given a blanket and sent to _ 


Quetta. Imagine the result of lying out in the open at night © | 


without any shelter. The mortality and suffering are terrible.” © 
These are the words of an eye-witness to the facts, anda _ 
deep responsibility lies on whoever is to blame. Govern- _ 


ment issued orders that warm clothing was to be served out — 


to the native followers when they crossed the frontier, but — 
was the clothing ready on the line? The frontier is in the 
desert, and nothing was stored there for issue. So by a tech- 
nicality these poor wretches were despatched from Mooltan 
in their miserable cotton clothing, with one blanket and no 
shelter at night, to face the rigours of a winter where the 
thermometer falls to 12° at night. Officers writing from the 
Bolan Pass say that the water in all the utensils freezes into 
a solid block of ice inside the tents at night ; yet these unfor- 
tunate men were sent to face such a climate with one blanket. ~ 


The italics are ours. 


ALTHOUGH the self-styled “Society ” journals are fond 
of throwing mud at the ExaMINER, they do not disdain 
to borrow from us occasionally without acknowledgment : 


iments that had 
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Much amusement has been 
caused in the diplomatic 
world by the last freak of 
King Louis II: of Bavaria. 
He gave a dinner, the table 
being laid for fourteen covers, 
at his castle of Hohenschwan- 
gau, in honour of Louis XIV. 
and his Court. One place 
was for himself, the other 
thirteen for Louis XIV. and 
twelve persons of his entour- 
age most celebrated for their 
wit. The banquet was, under 
the circumstances, melan- 
choly. After dinner the 
King went into his riding- 
school. He had accurately 
calculated the time which he 
would require to ride from his 
castle to Innsbruck, and rode 
round the school as many 
times as would equal the dis- 
tance, in order that he might 
be able to boast that he had 
ridden on horseback from 
Innsbruck. On the road, or, 
rather on the tan, the King 
dined and breakfasted, just 
as though he were®™ really on 
a journey 


The World, Jan. 15, 1879. 


The latest vagary of the 
King of Bavaria would make 
a good foundation for a ghost 
story. Not satisfied with his 
usual guests, he ordered a 
grand dinner to be prepared 
for fourteen aes and in- 
vited to the feast Louis XIV. 
and his Court. Louis II. 
himself sat at the head of the 
table, and the place of 
honour was supposed to be 
occupied by the Grand Mon- 
arque, the other places being 
reserved for the twelve cour- 
tiers of his reign who were 
the most renowned for their 
wit. Thus. the Bavarian 
King dined in solitary gran- 
deur ; for I need not say that 
the ghostly guests were con- 
spicuous by their absence. 
When the repast was over he 
went to the riding-school, 
and, after having carefully 
calculated how many miles 
there were between Hohen- 
schwangau and Innspruck, 
he rode round and round the 
school until he had accom- 
plished the distance which 
separates the one place from 
the other. He, moreover, 
stopped twice, once to break- 
fast and another time to din 
as he would have done ha 
the journey been a real one. 
He did this that he might be 
able to boast that he had 
ridden the whole distance 
from Hohenschwaugau to 
Innspruck. An innocent 
amusement, when all is said. 
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Ir is reported from Berlin that the Princess Beatrice, 
her Majesty’s youngest daughter, is going on a visit to 
that city. The Princess Imperial of Germany is credited 
with having arranged a scheme for her sister’s marriage. 
It is further stated that Princess Victoria of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt will remain in England as her Majesty’s companion 
during the absence of the Princess Beatrice. 


THE report of the Artillery Volunteers at Shoeburyness 
for 1878 is highly satisfactory. The Commandant 
Superintendent, Colonel F. W. Hastings, sums up as 
follows :—“ The various detachments . .. . are an 
efficient body of Artillerymen, and if called upon for 
service would be of the greatest use. 


By the burning of the Birmingham Library the country 
has, in a literary sense, sustained a disaster almost irre- 
parable, for among the collections lost were many 
ancient manuscripts and drawings, of which no copies 
are extant. The whole of the Cervantes library is gone, 
and nearly all the Staunton and Shakespeare memorial ; 
the salvage consisting for the most part of works of 
fiction and history belonging to the lending libraries. 
While deploring the catastrophe it would be well to 
inquire how there came to be such complete destruction 
with such a small amount of salvage, in the centre of a 
large town like Birmingham? We are informed that it 
was due, partly to the non-arrival of the fire-engines, and 
partly to the defective supply of water, owing to the frost. 
Let us glance for a moment at the annual report of the 
London Fire Brigade just issued by Captain Shaw. The 
number of fires, exclusive of chimney alarms and fires 
where the brigade did not turn out in force, during the 
past year amounted to 1659; 170 of which are classified 
as “serious damage,” and 1489 as “slight damage.” 
There were eight cases of short supply of water, thirty of 
late attendance of turncocks, and eighteen of no 
attendance, making in all fifty-six cases of defective water 
arrangements, somewhat over 3 per cent. 

The large proportion of “ slight ” to “serious ” damage 
shows the result of the labours of the brigade to be about 
equal to the average of past years, but it also shows the im- 
mense value of an efficient and well-disciplined body of 
men who are specially trained to cope with fire. We have 
no statistics of the Birmingham Fire Brigade, but it strikes 
us that there is something radically wrong in the arrange- 
ments for dealing with fires. The late arrival of the 
engines, coupled with the defective supply of water, and 
the endeavour to attribute the latter to the frost, are alone 
sufficient to warrant a searching investigation, which, for 
the future safety of the town, it is to be hoped will be 
held. It is a subject that has been ventilated in a half- 
hearted way more than once, but it is one that admits of 
no such half measures, It is a matter that concerns 
insurance offices in all parts of the country, and we should 
soon hear of a better state of things if they would only 
make it an understood thing that (where the buildings or 
premises to be insured are situated in large towns), unless 
it can be proved satisfactorily that the means for the 
prevention and extinction of fire are adequate, the rates 
of insurance will be increased proportionately. While on 
this subject there is another consideration worth 
mentioning, and that is with regard to the keeping of 
valuable manuscripts. ‘Their value cannot be covered by 
insurance, because once lost they cannot be replaced, 
therefore it would be far better if committees and those 
entrusted with their safe custody would make it a rule 
that all such property should be stored in fire-proof rooms 
or safes, the closing of which should be obligatory at a 
certain fixed hour. Had this been done at Birmingham, 
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we should not now have to mourn, among others, the loss 
of the Staunton Warwickshire collection. | 


Roman CatTHo.ic barristers who hold briefs in the 
Divorce Court are likely to suffer some diminution in 
their business. They are daily expecting an order from 
the Pope prohibiting them from accepting fees in causes 
which are not recognised as legitimate sources of income 
by the present Vicar of Christ. The Roman Church 
does not recognise English Divorce Law, and at the pre- 
sent time there are several members of the Bar, devout 
Catholics, who make it a rule not to accept briefs on 
behalf of petitioners who they believe appear in the 
Court not so much to seek relief from a guilty consort as 
from a desire to be free to marry someone else. ‘This 
determination sounds well, for on such principles the 
present law of Divorce was founded. But the impartial 
inquirer may legitimately ask who or what is to inform 
these conscientious gentlemen as to the true bearing of 
any case which a judge and often a jury are called upon 
to decide? Can the solicitor who instructs them? Will 
the petitioner? We think not. The verdict of the jury 
or the decision of the judge, therefore, is the only 
means by which an advocate may discover the guilt or 
the innocence of the petitioner; and this result is 
attained after the case is over and the fees have been 
paid in. We heartily decline to take sides on so deli- 
cate a question, but may perhaps suggest to Roman 
Catholic barristers to direct their intellects to other 
branches of jurisprudence—a course which will pro- 
bably save them occasional scruples of conscience, and 
obviate the necessity of a fulmination from the Vatican. 


* 


Is punctuality on the part ofa railway company a thing 
which the passengers have a right to expect, or is it a 
luxury to which the directors may treat them or not, as 
seems good in their eyes? No one, of course, expects 
such punctuality as was expected in the obsolete old 
coaching days; we have long been disabused of any 
such idea as that. But there was still a doctrine as to 
“reasonable diligence ” and “ reasonable” punctuality, 
which seemed to have found favour in the eyes of some 
of the judges in various Courts. Many of us have 
thought that a company which professed to run seventy- 
eight miles in three hours and a quarter is not entitled, 
whenever it chooses, to waste forty or fifty minutes on the 
road, and that if it does so it may be made liable to the 
passengers for the loss and damage caused to them by 
the delay. This, however, it appears, is not the view of 
the matter taken by Mr. Bayley, who presides over the 
Westminster County Court. In a case heard a few days 
ago, the London, Chatham, and Dover Company were 
sued for negligence on the ground that their train, which 
ought to arrive at Dover at 9.5, forty minutes or so before 
the starting of the Continental steamers, did not arrive 
till about 9.50, the consequence being that the passengers 
just missed the boat. The question was whether reason- 
able diligence had been exhibited on the part of the 
Company and its servants. There had been no accident 
on the line, and no cause of obstruction to traffic more 
than might naturally be expected to occur at the time of 
year when this delay took place. The judge, however, 
failed to see any negligence in the conduct of the 
Company, and passengers by the London, Chatham, and 
Dover line may consequently henceforth rest assured that 
as often as that Company chooses to run its trains behind 
time, it will do so without any fear of judicial punishment 
or censure, since Mr. Bayley is the judge under whose 
jurisdiction they live and move and have their corpo- 
rate existence. 
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“ Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few.” —Swi®t 
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SIR W. HARCOURT AT OXFORD. 


HEN the agitation against the Bulgarian 

atrocities first began to sway the policy of the 
English Government, cynical observers abroad declared 
that we were angry with the Turks, not for slaying defence- 
less. men, outraging weak women, and massacring innocent 
children, but for not paying the interest of the money 
we had lent them. These ill-natured but not entirely 
mistaken critics suspected that the great heart of the 
English, which, as Mr. Gladstone said, was moved to 
horror, was on this occasion touched through its capacious 
but still more sensitive pocket. Although there can be 
no doubt that the first act of avowed bankruptcy which 
alienated from the Porte the support of the financial 
world, was suggested by Russian advice and adopted 
under Russian influence, it would be unfair to attribute 
the general indignation aroused in England by the 
acts of the irregular forces of the Sultan to mere mer- 
cenary motives. Yet if anything could give colour to so 
sweeping an assertion it would be Sir William Harcourt’s 
speech at Oxford. “Is England going to advance money 
on the security of Turkish reform? Why I do not think 
that even the silliest Jingo in this nation is fool 
enough for that.” So said Sir William. And this 
statesmanlike observation of the great ex - Solicitor- 
General was greeted with shouts of laughter. As at 
Scarborough in the autumn, so at Oxford in the winter, 
the orator showed that he knew his audience thoroughly. 
The way to please the Yorkshire tykes was to talk of 
horses, so Sir William Harcourt carefully learnt all the 
horsey slang he could obtain at short notice; the way to 
the hearts of Oxford tradesmen was through their pockets, 
so he draws a dismal picture of the confiding British 
creditor who received 12 per cent. for his money, ,and 
the deceitful Turkish debtor, winding up with a sneer at 
the foolish Jingo who would lend money on such very 
rotten security. 

We do not entertain any very sanguine belief in 
‘Turkish promises to reform, nor do we think that Eng- 
land ought to guarantee a new Turkish loan. On the 
policy which led to the annexation of Cyprus, and on 
the value of this latest Imperial acquisition, we have so 
often and so recently expressed the most decided opinions 
that it is unnecessary to repeat them. We cordially 
agree in Sir W. Harcourt’s emphatic condemnation of 
several acts of the Government ; but we must most 
distinctly protest against the special pleading which has 
unfortunately so often during the last three years taken 
the place of the statesmanlike orations of former times. 
The Opposition did, it is true, attack the Ministerial 
policy, and its object was, as to-day, to shake the posi- 
tion of the Cabinet. But Lord Palmerston. the late Sir 
Robert Peel, Mr. Cobden, and even Mr. Gladstone him- 
self when his opinions were less extreme, worked on 


. larger lines, and based their attacks on a more compre- 


hensive view of politics. Even if they had no positive 
alternative to propose for the acts condemned—and they 
generally had—they did not, at any rate, confine them- 
selves to picking holes in the garments of Ministers, as 
an Old Bailey barrister picks out the weak points in a 
chain of circumstantial evidence. In the latter case the 
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‘chain iso stronger han its weakest inky and i thi 
tleseete-aweithlenn: Bas ithie. sdgument‘cerdant 2 
to the general policy of a country. Blunders © 


plea that the advantages of the line adopted outweigh = 
faults. And here lies the weakness of Sir William © 
Harcourt’s attack. He points out, it is true, two 4 
enormous blunders, but although he does not explain in — 
so many words what would have been his policy if he had. a 
been so fortunate as to share in the Cabinet councils, he K 
tells us enough to show that a Ministry guided by his.” | 
advice would have committed mistakes infinitely more ~ 
serious, because they would have been little short ot | ‘ | 
destructive to the British Empire. He points out that — 
Cyprus is unhealthy and useless, and he tells us that the” 
idea of annexing Afghanistan, “a country as large as ~ 
France and as rugged as Switzerland,” is insane. He 
states that no one except Lord Beaconsfield believes any : 
longer in the Berlin Treaty, and treats the notion of — 
“sending money to the Turks” with the calm con. ~ 
temptuous sneer of one preaching to hearers who agree 
with him. Now all this is absolutely true. There ~ 
is not the slightest doubt that Cyprus is un> = 
healthy and useless as a place of arms for repelling’ 4 
Russian attacks on Asia Minor, although it may | 
possibly prove to possess certain, as yet undiscovered, 
advantages as a naval station. No one will deny that: 
to annex Afghanistan would be little short of insanity; 
and we do not suppose there are many people in ~ 
England who still believe in the Berlin Treaty. To 7 
“send more money to the Turks” would no doubt ~ 
be a grave economical and political blunder. So far, 
therefore, we cordially endorse Sir William Harcourt’s: 
opinions. But we maintain that he has, with the per- _ 
versity which has so unfortunately characterised Mr, 
Gladstone and his followers during the last few years 
based those opinions on totally false premises. Every-- 
one knows the story of the judge whose decisions were 
always right, while the reasons for them were invariably 
wrong. Ina judge the erroneous basis of the judgment 
did not affect the parties to a suit, so long as the 
decisions were correct. But in a politician the grounds: 
on which he condemns certain acts and approves others 
are of infinite importance, for they are the only indica-. 
tions of what would be his policy if he were himself in 
office. Sir W. Harcourt condemns the annexation of 
Cyprus because it is unhealthy and useless. ‘The reason: 
why it should be condemned is that the transaction was- 
dishonest, secret, and foolish. If it had been our duty 
as a nation to occupy the island in order to save our 
national honour or to fulfil national obligations, the fact 
of its being unhealthy and useless might, and indeed’ 
should, have prevented our sending more men there than: 
were absolutely necessary, but must never have prevented 
our doing what was right. Englishmen are not, we believe,. 
in the habit of shirking responsibilities because they are 
disagreeable, or of breaking their word because it is. 
unpleasant to keep it. So with Afghanistan. It would 
be a great crime to annex the whole country, and no one 
has yet suggested that we should commit it. We con- 
demned the war, not because it might be necessary to 
extend our boundaries to Balkh or Kashgar, and because 
this extension of territory would involve bloodshed and 
money, but because our policy towards Shere Ali has 
been consistently inconsistent and unjust, because we 
threw him into the arms of Russia, and then made war 
on him for receiving her mission, The idea of “sending 
money to the Turks,” except in the very modified form 
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-of an unjustifiable and apparently thoughtless suggestion 

in favour of the Rhodope sufferers, which was dropped 
almost as soon as mooted, has clearly not been entertained 
by Ministers, and the intention attributed to them of 
intending to guarantee a new Turkish Loan has. been 
repudiated. This point, the chief one of Sir W. Harcourt’s 
speech, was therefore no more worthy of a statesman 
than the others. Our whole quarrel with him, as with 
other extreme members of the Opposition, is that they 
fail to perceive the essentially weak points of the 
Government policy, and continue to attack its com- 
paratively minor and accidental effects. They are 
unable to grasp the situation. Nore, except Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Géschen, can or will perceive 
that truckling to Russia—from the Conference at Con- 
stantinople to the Congress at Berlin, and down to the 
present day—fear of incurring responsibilities, and a 
want of courage and candour, have placed us in our 
present unenviable position. It is not difficult to under- 
stand why certain Englishmen decline to see what is so 
perfectly obvious to a Continental observer. They took 
a certain line three years ago, and they feel themselves 
bound to stick to it. It is now so obvious to everyone 
that this course—that of joining Russia in her ambitious 
views—would have been wrong, that the only means 
remaining to defend it is to show that the Government 
has been‘still more wrong. We repeat that we agree in 
the condemnation, but we have sufficiently explained why 
we totally disagree in the reasons for it. And we are 
glad to see that those on whom the future of the Liberal 
party depends have clearly and cordially expressed their 
dissent from the views enunciated by the extreme 
fraction. We are almost surprised that Sir W. Harcourt, 
whom no one would accuse of obstinate convictions, still 
clings to that section of his party which has the least 
chance of obtaining power, instead of preparing the way 
for the promotion he desires and deserves by frankly 
joining the nominal leader of the Liberals, who, in the 
short session which preceded Christmas, amply proved 
his fitness to be their real champion. 





BISMARCK’S GAGGING BILL. 


URING the troublous times of the Constitutional 
conflict in Prussia, previous to 1866, the then 

Herr von Bismarck once declared to the Liberal majority 
of the Parliament that, owing to their restiveness, he had 
half a mind te teach them proper behaviour by “ reading 
to them a paragraph from the Servants’ Regulations.” 
Fully in keeping with this impertinence of a bumptious 
country squire is the Bill he has just sent in to the 
Federal Council for the more effectual muzzling of the 
minority in the Reichstag. His proposal for a return to 
Protectionism was his Christmas present. This Bill is his 
New Year's grecting. When the news cf the latter 
measure was first bruited about at Berlin, men looked 
upon the report, in spite of recent severe experience, as a 
mere “ invention of the enemy,” and as a bad joke. On 
‘the text becoming known many who had lived through 
the worst reactionary period before 1848 suddenly felt 
inclined to regard that time; retrospectively, almost’ as 
the Golden Age of Freedom; compared with the institt- 


tions with which the Imperial Chancellor would fain. 


‘saddle the Germar nation. 

In twelve patagraphs Bismarck’s Gagging Bill deals 
with Parliamentary privilege in a manner for which we 
«an hardly find a pafallel in the darkest Stuart times. 
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unique in their kind. Art. 30 of the present Constitution 
of the German Empire plainly says:—“No member of 
the Reichstag is at any time to be prosecuted before a 
court of justice, or to be punished in the way of discipline, 
for his vote, or for the utterances made by him in the 
execution of his duty as a representative ; nor is he to be 
called to account for his conduct’ in Parliament outside 
that Assembly.” Art. 22 says :—‘ Truthful reports.on 
the debates in the public sittings of the Reichstag remain 
free from all responsibility.” Art. 27 says :—“ The 
Reichstag regulates its discipline by means of the rules 
of the House.” All these enactments—containing, as 
they do, the very rudiments of Representative Govern- 
ment—are to be knocked down by the present incredible 
Bill, which, for the honour of the German people, we 
trust, will be indignantly flung back to its author as a 
despicable badge of intolerable serfdom. 

The Speaker ofa Representative Assembly naturally has 
to keep order within the House. In some specified 
extraordinary cases, Parliament itself may reasonably be 
called upon to express its opinion on a violently refractory 
member What Prince Bismarck, however, suggests is 
this. He wants to establish a Standing Committee, com- 
posed of the Speaker, the two Vice-Presidents, and ten 
members, who are to be empowered to reprimand a 
deputy before the House ; to exact from him an apology 
in a form dictated by them; to exclude him from the 
Reichstag for a fixed time, even to the end of the Session—- 
nay, to the end of the duration of Parliament ; to deprive 
him of the right of re-eligibility for all coming times ; to 
hand him over to a criminal Court of Justice for his 
utterances in the House; and to forbid the publication 
of part or even the whole of his speech, both in the 
official records and in the public press! Thus Parlia- 
mentary privilege, the free choice of the constituencies, 
and the liberty of the Press, are to be destroyed at one 
fell blow. 

It is well known, and openly mentioned in Germany, 
that Prince Bismarck, who combines the greatest violence 
in debate with the most nervous touchiness, wishes, by 
this measure, to take a personal revenge against some 
members who reminded him, last Session, of his dealings 
with Lassalle, and who indulged in daring threats at the 
expense of his prestige. We, on our part, have no sym- 
pathy with those whose entire policy consists of the 
systematic embitterment of class feuds. But the fact of 
the Chief Minister of the King of Prussia having himself 
made use of this semi-Catilinarian, semi-Cesarist agency, 
when he wanted to over-ride the Constitution, is not the 
less true because it was stated, in full Parliament, by a 
Social Democratic deputy. ‘The unpleasant revelation, 
followed by a menace from the quarter where he once 
had sought and found an ally, has, however, stung the 
Chancellor to the quick. With the vindictiveness for 
which he has an evil renown, he therefore now tries to 
crush all further annoying opposition by uprooting the 
very basis of Parliamentary rights. 

It is true that, by doing so, he only returns to his “ old 
love” of despotic interference. Years ago he declared that 
he did not believe in the immunity of the representatives 
of the people, as regards their speeches in Parliament. 
He endeavoured repeatedly to bring members to trial. 
When the Constitutional conflict was settled by an 
Indemnity Bill, after that war of 1866 which he had 
undertaken in spite of the majority in the Prussian 
House of Deputies, he consented to gloss over the sub- 
ject of Parliamentary privilege; but he never formally 
withdrew his former views. We see him now in as bad a 
mood as before; or, rather, in a far wovse one. Though 
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the Reichstag has yielded to him in the matter of his re- 
actionary Bill for remodelling the Criminal Law; though, 
after much struggling, it has accepted his Seven Years’ 
Military Budget ; though it has allowed him to appoint a 
substitute in the Imperial Ministry, without that substitute 
being made really responsible; though it has refrained 
from insisting on the establishment of a regular Cabinet 
under Parliamentary control; though it has passed his 
stringent, illiberal Socialist Bill, which destroys the 
foundation of civic rights—he is not satisfied ; he still 
wants fresh victims for the Moloch of tyranny ! 

Well, if such a measure as he proposes had been in 
force in the heyday of his own noisy Conservatism—say 
shortly after 1848, when he was one of the most notorious 
offenders in the Prussian House of Deputies—what would 
have been the result? In those days he pronounced 
against the tendency towards German Unity and Freedom 
by likening its adherents to the passengers of ‘‘a Fool’s 
Ship, destined to be wrecked against the rock of the 
Christian Church.” On another occasion he spoke of 
the great towns as “hotbeds of anarchy, which must be 
destroyed from the face of the earth before peace and 
quiet can be restored.” Again, later on, he set the 
authority of the Speaker at defiance in words in comparison 
with which the exclamations of M. Paul de Cassagnac are 
pale indeed.. This is the man who now comes forward 
with a panacea for the cure of Parliamentary violence; and, 
to cap the ghastly joke, he has added to the twelve para- 
graphs of his Gagging Bill a reference to the Parliamentary 
customs of France, of the United States of America, and 
of England! The “Plimsoll Case of 1875,” and the 
“ Debates on the Murder of Earl Leitrim in 1878,” are 
his English references. We will not insult the intelligence 
of the reader even by a passing criticism of the latter 
piece of absurdity; we prefer quoting a few manly 
words from a Progressist Berlin paper on this subject. 
After having said that it would, no doubt, be possible 
to give examples of the oppression of Parliamentary 
privilege from various countries, the Berlin journal 
continues :—‘“ But if opinions were to be collected as ¢o 
whether projects like the one before us suffice for the 
impeachment of Ministers on a charge of felony and high 
treason, History would also be able to furnish examples. 
The quotations of cases therefore balance each other ; 
and the question only remains how the matter is to be 
treated at the Forum of the German nation.” This is, 
under the circumstances, a very courageous suggestion ; 
and we can only wish, though we dare not hope, that the 
majority of the Reichstag, when meeting again, will prove 
imbued with the same spirit, and act upon it with 
becoming firmness. 





SIR JOHN LUBBOCK ON TAXATION. 


GENERAL dislike to be taxed is perhaps one of 

the most salient features of our common 
humanity. There have been many periods and inci- 
dents in history when men and nations have been seized 
with spontaneous and spasmodic fits of extravagance or 
generosity. Bui the process of taxation, the regular and 
unromantic abstraction by officials who are not in the 
least grateful, and at moments which are always the 
most inconvenient, of a portion of one’s yearly income, 
is a matter which very few people indeed even affect to 
enjoy. Voluntary contributions are one thing, enforced 
contributions are another and a very different thing. 
So, when Sir John Lubbock and his colleague, Sir Sidney 
Waterlow, met their constituents last Wednesday night, 
and decided to talk of taxes, they had a subject in which 
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they were pretty sure of interesting their audience, and 
a good many people besides who have not the happiness 
of being electors or inhabitants of the good town of 
Maidstone. ‘| 
Sir John Lubbock is a person to whom it is profitable 
to listen on such a subject for more reasons than one, 
To begin with, finance is his vocation, and though men 
have been heard to talk nonsense in their vocation before — 
now, Sir John is not one of these. He is, moreover, an 
opponent of the Government, so that he is not likely to © 
be deterred from speaking his opinion as to the financial — 
state of affairs ; and he is at the same time an opponent — 
sufficiently fair-minded and cool-headed not to adopt the © 
“large blue fly” style of argument which is just now 
common. The state of affairs which he had to comment 
upon is not a cheerful one. We are spending, says © 
Sir John, fourteen millions a year more than we } 
spent half-a-dozen years ago. The revenue shows no — 
signs of elasticity at all commensurate with this 
increased expenditure, We are practically committed 
to a large (a quite indefinitely large) increase 
to the expenditure, and. we have not as yet received | 
any solid return of security or prosperity to console us. | 
Sir Sidney Waterlow, who followed, filled up the Ccetails © 
of the picture dismally enough. He asked, very much 
in the spirit of the French poet who demanded to know, 
“Ou sont les neiges d’antan?” where Mr. Gladstone’s 
surplus of five millions was ; he dwelt on income tax, and 
dog tax, and tobacco tax. He did not, perhaps, reach the 
heroic height to which Sir John Lubbock had already at- 
tained when he pointed out that the general adversity had 
even affected the trade in Bibles—a remark which seems 
so alien to Sir John’s usual style of argument that we half — 
think it must have been a sprout of the brain on the part 
of some imaginative or hard-hearing reporter. But he 
played a very good second, and must have helped the 
citizens of Maidstone not a little in their efforts to 
attain and relish the luxury of woe. 3 
For our part, though there may have been some oddities — 
in the manner of exposition, and though we think that — 
Bibles and the dog tax might have been judiciously — 
omitted, we are not far from sharing Sir John Lubbock’s — 
estimate of the seriousness of the situation. We are — 
spending a great deal of money, there is no doubt of — 
that. We are not spending directly so much as France, — 
but we have not the same excuses, and it is even © 
doubtful whether we have so solid a reserve to draw upon q 
as France has. The last year has shown us with 7 
unpleasant clearness that our prosperity is, of its very kind 
and nature, liable to sudden checks, and we hardly yet — 
know whether it is certain to experience equally sudden 
recoveries. We have a very heavy load of debt, — 
and a load really heavier, though less nominally heavy, — 
of population, only to be supported by means which ~ 
have been shown to be precarious. To go on © 
increasing expenditure and piling up debt in the face — 
of these awkward facts may not unreasonably seem ~ 
to sober observers a perilous process. India, they may — 
say, rarely pays its expenses, and has proved itself liable — 
to sudden increases of expenditure impossible to avoid © 
and difficult to foresee. Yet for India we have ourselves 
already incurred heavy expenses, and are incurring and — 
proposing to incur heavier. At home we are earning — 
less and spending more. What is to be the end of it? 
Only very thorough-going partisans can produce @ © 
wholly satisfactory answer to this. If any man can © 
honestly say that in his opinion the extra expenditure 
has been not only unavoidable, but also wisely and © 
fruitfully bestowed and allotted in every way, he need © 
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not, of course, trouble himself any more about the 
matter. But there are not many people who will go 
quite so far as this. Most of those who are not pessimists, 
and who have no special object in depreciating the 
present Ministry, will probably take refuge in the reflec- 
tion that nations have bad times as well as individuals, 
that it is not surprising or contrary to experience that 
the increased out-goings should coincide with the 
diminished in-comings, and that, as Sir Jolin Lubbock 
himself admits, the spent money is at any rate “‘ not all 
waste.” A great deal of it is expenditure more nominal 
than real, being simply a matter of accounts and dealing 
with payments made by the nation in the capacity of 
taxpayers rather than in the capacity of ratepayers. A 
great deal more arises from increased efficiency of 
administration. ‘There remains, of course, all the actual 
and possible outlay connected with the Eastern Question. 
About this it is probable that nearly all persons who have 
political opinions at all must agree to differ. One Party 
will hold, and will not be argued out of holding, that had 
the Liberals been in power this expenditure would not 
have occurred at all, and beyond this they will not go 
The other will hold with equal obstinacy that this ex- 
penditure itself has arisen merely because of the prece- 
dent conduct of Mr. Gladstone’s Government, and that 
they were more responsible for it than if they had pro- 
posed the votes and signed the cheques. 

But while there is and must remain this difference of 
opinion, there is, or ought to be, no difference of opinion 
as to the necessity of national economy. Economy is 
not necessarily cheeseparing—indeed, cheeseparing is, as 
a rule, the very worst economy. But there is this ground 
of truth in the cry of retrenchment that the Government 
of Great Britain is undoubtedly, somehow or other, the 
most expensive in the world. There is no doubt a 
reason for its being so—the reason that we have been 
for many years making so much money as a nation 
that we have simply been forced by the ordinary process 
of economic laws to spend much on getting ourselves 
governed. We do not understand thrift, and we do not 
understand getting things done cheaply and well. Our 
Government, like most of our domestic affairs, has 
hitherto been conducted on the principle to which 
Moliére’s hero so violently objected. We have lived 
comfortably avec beaucoup d'argent. We have been 
governed fairly well, but avec beaucoup d'argent likewise. 
Our moralists have long been preaching to us that we 
should reform the first state of things, and it is perhaps 
worth while considering whether some reform could not 
be effected in the second. There is no reason for going 
to extremes, for talking about Venice and Holland, and 
for composing epitaphs on the prosperity of Great 
Britain. But it would be idle not to acknowledge 
that in the affairs of the last year or two we 
have had a warning. It should be the object 
of all political persons in high places to profit 
by that warning. If the roaring days return, so 
much the better; if they do not, so much less the worse. 
There are very few persons who are not aware, if only 
dimly aware, that the expense of Government might be 
much reduced, not by pen-mending orders and sudden 
turnings adrift of clerks, but by keeping economy and 
efficiency both in mind. But now our way is to 
attend wholly to the one and neglect the other, so 
that at a future time we have to take up economy and 
neglect efficiency. At present every department of 
Government goes through the hot andcold fits alternately, 
with the natural result, at one time of delusive surpluses, 
at another of alarming deficits. It may be that this is 
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a natural result of Party Government; but if it be so 
the benefits of Party Government are in a very literal 
sense dearly bought. 


LETTERS FROM AN EARNEST 
M 


INTRODUCTION, 


Two tendencies divide the prevailing currents of thought 
of this nineteenth century. One is flippant, and the 
other is earnest. The incarnation of the one is the 
Imperial policy of Lord Beaconsfield, with its ornaments 
of tinsel and its accompaniments of war-clarion and tom- 
tom. The other is represented by the stern language of 
Canon Liddon, the severely Christian attitude of the 
Spectator, and the earnest post-cards of Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone on spiritualism, vaccination, the importa- 
tion of cattle, the foreign policy of the Government, 
and other equally deep subjects. Its dean-idéal is 
Professor Fawcett, that truly serious thinker, speaking to 
the empty benches of the House of Commons on the 
Indian Budget. Those only—they are, thanks to the 
callous neglect of the Government and the cold flippancy 
of the Conservative rabble, few and far between—who read 
his speeches in the Zimes of next morning are capable 
of appreciating the amount of deep study and enthusiastic 
work required to master the details of the Mehtér and 
the Couterwallas batta. Still, Professor Fawcett is one 
amongst those whose honest fervour and persevering 
industry contributes to save England from the reproach 
of being a mere slave at the feet of the arch-fiend 
Disraeli. His disciples glowingly avow their disbelief in 
stage torches, and cry out aloud that what we see is not 
real lightning, but the limelight, and what we hear are not 
the strains of an inspired prophet, but the artificial orations 
of an accomplished actor. 

We could not hesitate as to the current we were to 
follow. Between the hollow utterances of a frivolous 
mountebank and the fervid denunciations of a group of 
earnest men, our choice would not be difficult. We 
therefore considered it our duty to our readers to look for 
a really earnest man—no time-server, no secret admirer 
of the Conservative Government, no disguised Turcophile, 
no enthusiast for Imperial England’s greatness. We 
looked for a real representative of the School of 
MODERN THOUGHT. After much labour, we have 
found one. His letters on all sorts of subjects—from the 
Eastern Question to Pleuro-Pneumonia, from Cabul to 
Lawn-Tennis—will duly appear in our columns, as the out- 
come of the Loftiest Inspirations and the Deepest Reflec- 
tions of Christian England’s youth. Here follows the first 
letter :— 

Y DEAR EXAMINER,—I promised to write 

you an occasional letter, and now the New Year 

has commenced I think these early weeks, when everyone 
still hopes for better things, afford me a favourable oppor- 
tunity for redeeming my promise. We all agree in 
abusing 1878, and considering it the very worst year 
within the memory of man. But life without hope would, 
as the poet (I forget who) says, be a poor thing ; so every- 
one argues with the same unanimity that 1879 must be 
much better. ‘Thus at the very threshold of my letter I 
meet with a palpable imposture, an egregious self-delu- 
sion, which proves again—though indeed proof is not 
needed—that everyone is a Humbug. Your contem- 
poraries have teemed with the most roseate promises for 
the New Year; tears of joy flowed in streams at the 
beautiful picture of prosperity sketched in columns of 
long primer, and a species of Messiah was, in no indis- 
tinct terms, held out to us in the pages of the 
admirable D.Z7! As the newspapers were thus san- 
guine and encouraging, as it was announced by all 
those who lead public opinion that things could not 
possibly be worse than they have been in the past year, that 
the darkest hour is before us, that it is a long lane which 
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worse off if these gentlemen had carried off the whole 
chest. Let us return thanks to the canny Scotsmen whg 
have been prudent in their excesses, and have only 
reduced a few hundred families to pauperism, when they 
might have thrown half Scotland on the rates. But let 
us not say that things are as bad as they might hay 
been. me i ae 

And if we look abroad we are struck with the leniency 
of fate, and are inclined to conclude that we have been 
let off very cheaply in 1878. Shere Ali has been good 
enough to runaway. He could not take the Mongols 
and Waziris with him, or else he would, no doubt, have } 
been delighted to oblige us. But he has done his best. | 
Our brave troops have won wonderful victories. Would | 
these victories have been won if the Ameer had been as 
plucky now as he was obstinate three months ago ? There 
were no Russians at the Peiwar nor at Ali Musjid ; they 
had not had time to prove their capacity for organisation — 
as they did in Servia and Montenegro. But there might 
have been a few Russian officers in the defiles of the 
Khyber, and there might have been some flat caps lurk- © 
ing behind the rocks of the Kurrum Pass; and what | 
then? Probably General Roberts and Sam Browne © 
and their gallant armies would have never again been 
heard of. { 

It would take up too much space to point out in this — 
letter how the promised millennium has begun. I will | 
defer this to my next. But I think I have said enough @ 
to prove that matters might have been worse, and that, in — 
fact, it is a miracle that they have not been a very great 
deal worse. All your contemporaries, and you yourself, 
have been quite unjust to 1878. We were treated with — 
great leniency by that much-maligned year, with much © 
greater tenderness than we deserved. Whether we have | 
any grounds for anticipating similar narrow escapes in the ~ 
year just commenced, I will investigate in my next. 

Yours truly, 
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has no turning, and a variety of other equally convincing 
ratiocinations, no one doubted that 1879 would be the first 
year of an era of prosperity, of honest bank directors, of 
railway managers understanding their own interest and 
therefore careful of the welfare of their men and of the 
comfort of their passengers, of cautious captains in the 
Merchant Navy, of self-loading guns which could not 
explode, and of universal peace and goodwill. _ But on 
what grounds these pleasant things were prophesied no 
philosopher can tell, although every child can note how 
truly the prophecies have so far been fulfilled. Proverbs 
are not arguments; and although I may be willing to 
admit that the darkest hour is the one before the dawn (a 
proposition which, by the bye, I have as yet not tested 
practically, as I am not in the habit of leaving my warm 
bed for the purpose of observing the photometer at 
eccentric times in the night), I do not see the force of 
the deduction that therefore this year will usher in the 
dawn of prosperity. For although December, 1878, may 
have been the darkest time within the experience of many, 
anyone who has studied the ways and manners of our 
Yahoos could imagine a much worse period. In fact, I 
often wonder that the hard frost which preceded Christmas 
did not produce sundry little explosions of British temper. 
Why, for instance, did not those poor wretches who were, 
to fit in with certain preconceived theories on the.treat- 
ment of the unregenerate, condemned not only to three 
‘months’ legal imprisonment, which means deprivation of 
liberty and, what is much worse, ninety days and ninety 
nights wasted because spent away from the public- 
house; but also to the entirely illegal torture of 
groaning on a hard plank during the hours which 
should have been devoted to refreshing sleep — 
why did these poor creatures, I say, not go and 
crucify Mr. Cross when they came out? Truly our lower, 
our so-called dangerous classes, are not so low and not so 
dangerous as might be expected. If I had stolen a 
friend’s watch—and I have often been inclined to pur- 
loin a bit of old Sévres or a queer book, so I might have 
stolen a watch—-and having been sent to gaol for three 
months by a humane magistrate with a task of oakum- 
picking to complete daily before supper, I am sure I 
should have been much annoyed to find that when my 
tedious job was done, when every muscle ached with the 
exertion, and every limb was stiff with the unaccustomed 
exposure, I had nothing better on which to pass the night 
than a bare board, I do not at present belong to the 
dangerous classes, But that first night on the plank 
would have made me think of the bare bodkin, and the 
second and third would make me furious, while the rest 
of the time would convert an inoffensive thief into a wild 
beast, maddened by suffering and stung into insanity by 
its illegality. The hour would have been blacker, indeed, 
if these unfortunates had not possessed more self-control 
and less sensitiveness than we, who find even our spring- 
mattresses cold and hard in this bleak weather. 


AN EARNEST MAN, 


THE SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND. 
I.—WINCHESTER. R 


INCHESTER COLLEGE, the oldest of our 
public schools, was founded by William of 
Wykeham in 1387, the foundation-stone being laid on the 
26th of March in that year; and the Warden, masters, — 
and scholars first took possession of the completed — 
buildings on the 28th of March, 1393. The constitution — 
of the school at this time consisted of a Warden, Head- J 
Master, Assistant-Master, and seventy scholars; three 
chaplains, three clerks, and sixteen choristers; and ten 
Fellows to be elected for life. Besides the seventy~ — 
scholars who were to receive an almost free education, it ~ 
seems that the Founder allowed a considerable number ~ 
of boys from the town and neighbourhood to share in 
the advantages of education which his school offered; 


And how kind it was, too, of Messrs. Smith, Fleming, 
Innes-Wright, and all the rest of them to take so little. 
Why, if they had liked, they could have helped themselves 
to thricethe amount. The punishment would have been 
no greater. Thousands are ruined, but they might have 
ruined tens of thousands. They speculated with the 
shareholders’ money, and Jost that and’five times more ; 
but they might have lost a hundred times more. The 
self-control observed by the City of Glasgow Bank 
directors and their friends is really wonderful. Fancy a 
man with an elastic conscience being placed before a chest 
of gold and only taking a handful of sovereigns. Those 
whe have to make up the deficiency would be much 


these “‘oppidans” being designated as “ filii nobilium et — 


valentium personarum.” Some of these were apparently ~ 
lodged in the College, while others were allowed to reside 
with the brethren of St. Elizabeth’s College hard by. 
When this latter was finally destroyed in Henry VIIL’s 


time, the noble youths who had been living there were 
transferred to the College, or allowed to lodge in the | 


town. This seems to have been the origin of the class 
of commensales, or Commoners of Winchester. Com- — 
moner buildings sprang into existence, or were partly 
adapted from older buildings, under Dr. Burton, about 
the middle of the eighteenth century, the number of 
Commoners then being about one hundred and thirty. 
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These old ngs were small and ill-built, and an out- 
_ break of fever in 1846 hada disastrous effect‘on thenumbers 
of the school, as it was, not unjustly, considered unhealthy. 
In 1856 there were only sixty-five boys in Old Com- 
moners. In 1859, however, the number again began to 
increase, and there were then one hundred, till in 
1862 it reached one hundred and fifty, and in 1869 two 
hundred and fifty. Meanwhile it had been determined 
to open tutors’ houses, this system having been most 
successful at Eton and other public schools. The first 
was opened in 1860, and four others were soon added. 
Finally “Old Commoners,” as it formerly existed, was 
entirely done away with by Dr. Ridding, the present 
Head-Master, and four new: tutors’ houses retaining the 
name were built in their stead. In 1871 the number of 
boys in the whole school amounted to three hundred 
and eighty, including seventy College boys; and these 
are about its numbers at the present time. 

The Winchester year is divided into two great halves 
at Midsummer, but contains three terms. In the first 
half-year there is the Easter Term, from the end of 
January to the Wednesday before Easter day, or about 
ten weeks ; after which come the Easter holidays of three 
weeks. The Midsummer Term then follows of from 
twelve to fourteen weeks, till the end of July. The length 
of both these termsvariesslightly, according to the periodat 
which Easter falls. There are seven weeks’ holidays at Mid- 
summer. The Michaelmas Term follows, from the middle 
of September to the Wednesday before Christmas, when 
there are five weeks’ holidays. The school year, however, 
is generally considered to begin with the Michaelmas 
term, and to end at Midsummer. 

On whole school-days some eight hours or so, more or 
less, are generally devoted to work. Half-an-hour before 
chapel in the early morning ; three hours between 9 a.m. 
and noon, and from 3 o'clock to 6 in the afternoon, 


alternate hours generally being employed in the repetition | 


of lessons in school. From 7 p.m. to 9.45 p.m. the time 
is employed in the preparation of work for the next day. 
In the Summer Term one day in the week is almost a 
whole holiday, only two hours’ preparation work being 
required ; while at other periods of the year the usual 
two half-holidays are allowed. ‘The studies pursued are 
Classical, Mathematical, and Scientifi@—science lectures 
being given to the greater part of the school, the very 
lowest classes alone being excepted. These take place on 
the average twice a week. The bulk of the time is 
devoted to classical work, and some three hours a 
week to mathematics ; while French and German also are 
taught, the former to all the lower half of the school; the 
latter to the upper divisions. There is no school at all 
on Sundays; three of the early week-day schools before 


chapel are, however, generally devoted to Divinity, either ° 


Biblical History or Greek Testament being taught. ‘The 
religious teaching is sound and orthodox, but the boys’ 
inclinations are not forced to follow any of the modern 
Church Parties so-called. The Greek Testament is taught 
throughout the school; and the lower divisions of ‘the 
school also learn Biblical History, both from the Bible 
and from works on Scripture History (Maclear espe- 
cially). These studies are compulsory, but there is 
a conscience clause. Attendance at Divine service in 
chapel is also compulsory for the whole school ; on week- 
days there is service in College Chapel every morning at 
7.30, and on Sundays, at 9 am., Morning Prayer; the 
Litany Service ‘and Holy Communion Service at rz for 
the juniors, or rather those unconfirmed, in College 
Chapel ; while the prefects and senior'part-of the school 
attend the service in Winchester Cathedral at the same 
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hour. The whole school together have again to attend 
evening service in College Chapel at 5 p.m. on Sundays. 
‘There is also a service at 5 p.m. every Saturday, in accor- 
dance with the Founder’s Regulations, which the boys have 
to attend, but there is no sermon on this occasion. On 
other week-days prayers are said in the different houses 
at nine every evening, while the College boys attend 
prayers in the College Chapel at the same time. All these 
services are compulsory. 

An election for New College, Oxford, takes place 
annually, there being generally six elected from the school 
to fill up vacancies in the exhibitions at New College. The 
examination is held by two Fellows of New College, of 
which the Warden and two Fellows are the electors. 

Besides this, the whole school is only examined by the 
Head-Master, and the particular master over each “ divi- 
sion,” or class, of the school. The certificate examination 
for the Universities, held by examiners appointed—one by 
Oxford and one by Cambridge—took place in 1875-6-7, 
but was not held at Winchester this last year at all. 

With the exception of the Sixth, or VI Book, the 
whole of the other divisions of the school have two exa- 
minations every term, the chief one being the final exa- 
mination at the end of each term. ‘The VI“ have only 
one examination at the end of each term. 

The school is pleasantly situated within a short 
distance of the meadows through which the Itchen flows, 
and is now extremely healthy, there being rare cases 
only of infectious diseases. There have been none 
of those epidemics which occasionally appeared 
in former years, and arose from inadequate «and 
over-crowded buildings. Besides the Old College 
*“meads,” a large stretch of playing-fields was given to 
the school through the munificence of the present 
Head-Master, in the larger of which, forming one of the 
finest ‘cricket-grounds in the country, the annual match 
with Eton (the sister College, which originally sprang 
from Winchester) takes place in alternate years. The 
football played is a game peculiar to Winchester, and 
does not admit of foreign matches being played, except 
with the old Wykehamists. The piece of ground set 
apart for the game is an oblong, some eighty yards 
more or less in length, and about twenty-five yards wide. 
The ground. is marked out and kept by a line of ropes 
and posts, and about a yard off the ropes, netting is 
stretched along iron rods. This is about ten feet in 
height, and extends the whole length of the ground. 
The ends are left entirely open, and form the goals. 
There are seldom more than sixteen boys playing on 
each side. In the great matches between the different 
parts of the school there are fifteen a side, and six a side 
even. Instead of the usual kick-off at the commence- 
ment of the game, a “hot” is formed, the ball being 
placed in the middle of the ground, the two sides being 
ranged opposite one another, the players lowering their 
heads together in a compact body, and pushing with 
all their force with their shoulders. There are three 
“ behinds,” or “ backs,” as they are called in other games ; 
the rest are the “ups,” or “forwards.” Tn a six-and+six 
game there would be only two “behinds.” The entire 
spaces at the ends between the lines of ropes ate the 
goals, and the goals kicked in a fast “six” game may of 
course be numerous; the game sometimes at the end 
has‘ been ‘ten’ goals to twelve, or even fifteen. No “col- 
laring” or holding at all is allowed as in Rugby Union ; 
unless a player has caught the ball clean, when he may 
be collared and chased while he runs, No “hacking” 
js-allowed at all’; and no “passing” the ball from orie to 
the other of the same side is allowable, as in Association 
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Rules. There are, of course, many intricate rules con- 
nected with the game necessitated by the ropes and 
posts and the “ canvas,” the name given to the netting to 
keep the balls in, Whenever the ball is kicked out at 
the side over the netting a “hot” is formed, and the 
ball is put in between the players. After a goal has 
been obtained the ball is kicked off from a little in front 
of the goal. After the ball has gone behind without 
being a goal, it is kicked out from behind—that is, from 
the goal line marked in the ground at the end. It is not 
a goal if the ball is touched by anyone before it has 
passed the line, after it has been kicked by one of the 
other side. The ball may never be picked up off the 
ground, nor is any dribbling aliowed at all—hard kicking 
only is permitted, and no kicking the ball above the level 
of the shoulder unless the ball is bounding. The game 
generally is a fast one, certainly a hard one, great strength 
being expended in the “hots.” The length of time for 
a match never exceeds one hour, and practice games are 
sometimes shorter. There are numerous foreign matches 
of cricket played in the summer; but the match with 
Harrow was discontinued when the three Public School 
Matches at Lords ceased in 1855, the Eton and Harrow 
Match alone being continued there. The school 
also possesses several five-courts and a‘racquet-court, 
gifts of the present Head-Master and his father. A 
gymnasium has also lately been erected, and is now in 
full use. There are, moreover, workshops and labora- 
tories for scientific experiments ; and, besides “ house ” 
libraries, there is a most handsome and well-stocked 
library for the use of the school, given in remembrance 
of Dr. Moberly, the present Bishop of Salisbury. 
The school possesses, moreover, a Boat Club, and 
a Rifle Corps, whose representatives appear at 
Wimbledon. 

Till 1873 the expenses of a College boy’s education 
were trifling, and amounted altogether to about £40. The 
present governing body have raised this sum to about 
450; but it is understood that in course of time the 
payment will be reduced to the old amount in the 
instance of those who obtain certain exhibitions about to 
be founded. ‘There is an entrance fee of £2, and the 
commoners are charged by their tutors for board, lodging, 
and education £105 per annum: £30 of this sum is 
paid for the Easter term, and £35 for each of the 
Whitsuntide and Michaelmas terms. These charges 
do not include the cost of books, journeys, clothes, 


* pocket-money and school subscriptions, and other 


small expenses. Altogether the average cost of main- 
taining a boy in Commoners is about £150 to £170 
a year. 

There are at present eight exhibitions, valued at £50 
a year each, open to boys between twelve and fourteen years 
old, whether in the school as commoners or not. These are 
conferred with the scholarships at the annual election in 
July. No boy can be admitted into the school under twelve 
years of age, nor may any boy remain in the school after 
he is eighteen, unless by the special permission of the 
Head-Master, who can allow him to stay until he is nine- 
teen, but no longer. On leaving the boys generally go 
to the Universities ; many, however, enter the Army and 
the Civil Service. 

The present constitution of the school is as follows :— 
A governing body of eleven, under, at present, the 
presidency of Lord Selborne, the Warden of New College 
and the Warden of Winchester being ex-officio members ; 
a head-master, Dr. Ridding; a second master, and 
twenty-two assistant-masters and tutors; with four chap- 
lains, and a bursar, 
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The enionnns of some of the principal masters a 
as follows :— 
Dr. Ridding, Head-Master, 1866 ; First Class Cl. 
Oxford, 1851; Craven Scholar ; and Latin E 
1853. j 
Rey. G. Richardson, Second Master; Wrangler, 
Cambridge. q 
Rev. W. A. Fearon; M.A. Oxford; Double Fi 
Classics and Mathematics, 1863 ; Fellow of Na 
—s Oxford, 1863. 
Rev. J. T. Bramston; M.A. Oxford; First 
Classics, 1865. 
Rey. E. W. Sergeant; M.A., Balliol, Oxford; First 7 
Class Classics, 1858. 
E. D. A. Morshead ; Oxford First Class Classics, 187%, 
Many others have obtained high, and some the highest, 
honours at the Universities. : 
Perhapsno school can boast of alarger number of remark 
able men educated. within its walls. It would be endless to 
recount the long list of dignitaries of Church and State who 
passed the early years of their life at this school. A few, 
however, of those more nearly connected with our own 
times may be mentioned. Amongst them we find such - 
names as Lord Hatherley, Lord Penzance, Lord Eversley, — 
Lord Cardwell, and Lord Selborne ; Sir William Erle and = 
Sir William Heathcote, Bart.; Dr. Moberly, Bishop of” 
Salisbury, and Dr. Wordsworth, Bishop of Lincoln ; Sir 
Massey Lopes, and the Right Hon. Robert Lowe. 
After numerous changes, and all the additional advan- 
tages of modern improvements, there seems now little | i 
wanting to this oldest of public schools. A fine chapel” 
and hall, with the old buildings for the College boys, the” 
old schoolroom of very large proportions called “School,” - 
and the more modern spacious class-rooms (ten or eleven” 
in number) adapted, together with Moberly Library, from 
the old “Commoner Buildings,” a “Sick House,” with” 
five-courts, a racquet-court, and a gymnasium, and an™ 
excellent bathing-place, where a swimming-master is” 
employed in the summer term—all are here. If no’ 
reports of “tunding” had reached the public, and a 
little more time were devoted to modern studies, Win — 
chester College would be able to hold its own against all 
the other public schools. 
By the tutor’s house system the boys are well looked after 
individually,there being about thirty-five in each of thenine — 
houses. Most of these have the “cubicle” arrangements ’ 
in the dormitories, and there are generally half-a-dozen © 
studies for the prefects and seniors in each house. The © 
boys have not the run of the entire town, but their — 
entire freedom in the country, and out of villages, ~ 
is only limited on the half-holidays by the names-calling — 
in the afternoon. The prefects have full power and © 
authority for fagging the lower boys and for punishing ~ 
insubordination, though there now exists a right of appeal ~ 
of the junior to the Head-Master, if by any chance he | 
thinks he is not being fairly dealt with. ; 
The juniors, however, are not liable, as in old times, to 
an unlimited amount of fagging at cricket, for there are 4 
fixed regulations according to the length of time a boy © 
has been_in the school. We believe only one hour a day © 
is permitted, and the maximum ‘is three hours in the © 
week. Beyond this the duties of juniors are very light ing 4 
the way of study-fags, &c., no cooking for their masters — 
now being required. 
A very full and able work has lately been oublishedlil 
entitled ‘“Wykehamica,” by the Rev. H. C. Adams, ‘ 
giving a most thorough and exhaustive account of the ’ 
whole history of the school from its foundation up to the © 
present time. 
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JOURNALISTIC LIBELS IN FRANCE. 


EFAMATION is becoming so frequent amongst 

us since the scurrility of a section of the foreign 

Press has been imported into English journalism, that 
some consolation must needs be felt when scandal-jobbers 
across the Channel emulate the pretty exploits of their 
like in our own market. Unclean Press writers have 
plagiarised the practices and imitated the morbid stuff of 
the Figaro ; they have still a lesson to receive from the 
proprietors of an obscure clerical print, Za France 
Nouvelle, which rose to sudden notoriety in the course of 
last week by the grossness of its libels on one of the most 
respected of Frenchmen. ‘The case illustrates one of the 
evil sides of French political life. Party feeling seems 
within the last few years to have run so high in Paris as 
to preclude the possibility of honest and manly contro- 
versy. Such papers as the République Francaise and the 
Journal des Débats, indeed, have done their utmost to 
raise the tone of polemics to a proper standard of dignity 
and self-respect ; but prints on the opposite side have 
been so incensed by repeated defeat that they seek arms 
in pure and simple calumny. Not a few French politicians 
make a point of reading the Figaro merely to see whether 
they are charged with some heinous transgression of divine 
or human laws. Well it was that M. Challemel-Lacour, one 
of the first gentlemen in France, as well as one of her 
foremost scholars and politicians, noticed the innuendoes 
on his character which a clerical paper was publishing 
with diligent perfidy. In plain terms M. Challemel- 
Lacour was charged with having been expelled from a 
club in the Faubourg St. Germain for cheating at cards. 
The libel was the more serious as it was generally known 
that the gifted editor of the République Francaise was on 
the eve of going to Berne as the Ambassador of the 
French Republic. Its character was peculiarly perfidious. 
Card-playing is a pastime many people, even amongst 
the serious, indulge in in Paris, as well as elsewhere— 
eight persons out of ten do not hold themselves above 
an occasional rubber or a turn at piquet—and M. Challe- 
mel-Lacour might very well have devoted an idle hour in 
the course of his busy life to such innocent relaxation. 
His enemies obviously counted on this circum- 
stance ; and such is the miserable effect of calumny 
on minds apt to receive and retain a first im- 
pression without further inquiry into its accuracy, 
that M. Challemel-Lacour, had he _ been only 
an occasional card-player, might have felt the lasting 
effects of suspicion, even after proving the falseness of the 
imputation cast upon him. As it happened, M. Challe- 
mel-Lacour had never touched a card in his life, and he 
could hardly have been turned out of any club whatever, 
considering that he never belonged to one. His only 
crime, in the eyes of certain men unnamed, who use the 
France Nouvelle and other sheets of the same character 
as sO many mouthpieces for the diffusion of political 
libels, was that he is one of the purest and ablest, 
and therefore one of the most dangerous members of the 
French Republican Party. This was enough to induce 
them to attempt by foul means to ruin him for life. They 
could not publicly measure their strength with his, so 
they tried to fasten upon his good name an act of paltry 
knavery. For once the punishment meted out to the 
offenders was in proportion to the offence. M. Gam- 
betta, for the first time since the great trial which raised 
him to fame, donned a lawyer’s cap and gown to defend 
his old and trusty friend#and he made the most of the 
opportunity by laying down a point of law that hitherto 
had not been sufficiently recognised. It was the custom 
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in France to visit the responsible publishers of libels with 
a moderate fine and a term of imprisonment. M. Gambetta 
judiciously remarked that the assessment of heavy 
damages would act as a far more effectual refrigerant 
on public calumny than the infliction of a few months’ 


| incarceration on acouple of irresponsible scribes. He 


showed the necessity of averting the growth of a con- 
stantly-increasing evil, and of shielding the world at large 
from such infamous defamation as was indulged in so 
profusely against their opponents by the reactionary Party 
during recent attempts against the national will. The 
Court acted on this eloquent appeal, and inflicted upon 
the editor and publisher of the delinquent sheet fines and 
damages amounting to nearly £ 1000. 

This wholesome castigation willcause some dismay and 
no little discomfort to those gentlemen who are apt to 
write of honest supporters of the commonwealth, that they 
are thieves or scoundrels because they happen to be of a 
different opinion to their own, This system of calumny in 
France was becoming a real scourge. However adaman- 
tine a man’s nature may be, it is not exactly pleasant to 
be charged with incest,ormurder, or picking pockets, or 
card-sharping because a cynic finds you too clever 
not to see through his game, and too honest to 
join in it. In more ways than one the  pre- 
cedent is excellent. It is characteristic of man- 
ners and ideas in France that although the law is, 
theoretically, severe enough against defamation of private 
character, and although it does not admit of the plea of 
justification, libels have within a short time been ex- 
tremely numerous. It is even more singular that the 
victims have not seen fit to appeal to a court of law for 
redress. An explanation may be found in the fact that 
sentimental reasons frequently induce Frenchmen to settle 
affairs relating to honour and character between them- 
selves, and to eschew the publicity of judicial interven- 
tion. That this tendency must encourage the un- 
scrupulous seems pretty evident. M. Challemel-Lacour’s 
traducers, for instance, doubtless reckoned on his dis- 
inclination to court a public inquiry, and they had far 
preferred being called out to having athousand odd pounds 
to disburse for their pains. Both M. Gambetta and his 
accomplished friend have therefore conferred a boon on 
French society in asking for the intervention of the sword 
of justice in a manner which will restrain the scurrilous 
ardour of a certain class of professional defilers.. The 
theory that the softest part of a calumniator’s person is 
his pocket is not perhaps very elevating in the abstract, 
but it is calculated to produce highly efficient results in 
application. So much so that should French adepts in 
the art of gratuitous insult find that this honest calling 
no longer pays, they may probably emigrate to. these 
shores, where their proficiency should ensure them a 
distinguished reception in that section of the English 
Press which so truthfully enlightens the world on the 
vicissitudes of private life and the erratic tendencies of 
human virtue. 





THE EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 


\ A 7 HENEVER an art is practised more successfully 

by some than by others, there grows up a belief 
that the secret of this art can be unfolded, so that the 
skilful and the unskilful may be placed on the same intel- 
lectual level. Some such belief exists with respect to the 
art of discovery and scientific research, as is shown by the 
appearance only recently of a work on this very subject by 
Dr. Gore. Bacon was, perhaps, the first whose writings 
tended to set an exaggerated value on the influence of 
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method in the attainment of truth’; and it is partly due 
to the fact that Bacon was supposed by some to have 


beginning to be experimentally investigated, and Kepler 
and Galileo were laying the solid foundations of Physical 
Science, it is not surprising that Philosophers and Meta- 
physicians should have endeavoured to analyse the 
processes of thought involved in the discovery of new 
facts and principles. Nor is it to be wondered at that 
the general laws of method, as established by Bacon 
and Descartes, should have been regarded as of more 
permanent value than the seemingly chance results at 
which even the greatest experimental investigators arrived. 
It is worthy of note that, whilst some thinkers regard 
Bacon as the precursor of Modern [Physics, others see 
nothing in his scientific method which has been of any 
real service to those who have been practically engaged 
in the labour of research. The late Mr. Lewes some- 
where remarks that “Copernicus,” Galileo, and Kepler 
preceded him, and Harvey and Newton ignored him.” 
That a method of scientific research is possible is, to 
some extent, the raison d’étre of such works as Mill’s 
-“ Logic” and Jevons’s “ Principles of Science.” Neither 
of these philosophers, however, would have us believe 
- that such men as Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, or Edison 
owe their discoveries solely to their knowledge of scien- 
tific method, or that the man of ordinary intelligence 
can hope. to become a distinguished naturalist or physi- 
cist by a thorough acquaintance with the logic of induc- 
tion. Mill himself tells us that “ Invention, though it 
can be cultivated, cannot be reduced to rule;” and Dr. 
Gore, to whose recent work we have already made refer- 
ence;.says: “Whilst I do not forget Dr. Whewell’s asser- 
tion that, speaking with strictness, an art of discovery 
is not possible, . . I share his hope that 
aids may be pointed out which are neither worthless nor 
uninstruetive.” It seems, therefore, to be now generally 
admitted that although no knowledge of method can 
produce:a scientific discoverer, the man who is working 
in the fields of science will find his"labours considerably 
lightened, and his results more easily attained, if he is 
already conversant with those methods of research which 
have been successfully pursued, by previous investigators, 
and if he knows how to keep clear of the various sources 
of error which beset the patient investigator. Without 
assigning any exaggerated value to the knowledge of the 
' principles of science in helping forward discoveries, there 
can be little doubt that philosophers* have gained much 
by adhering to certain rules of method which, asin the 
case of Descartes, they have laboriously evolved for 
themselves, or have carefully followed on the recom- 
- mendations of others. 
Now: it would appear that equally'unteachable with the 
art of discovery i; the art of imparting knowledge to 
others ; and whilst there are some pers2ns who look upon 
what the Germans call Pasdagogik with the empiricist’s 
contempt for logic, there are others, again, who hold that 
it is essential to every good teacher to become acquainted 
with the principles of the theory of education. That 
~ these*extreme views exist may be partly explained by the 
fact that the men who have devoted the greater part of 
their lives'to a:particular study would naturally consider 
that a competent knowledge of a subject is the first, if 
-not'the only requisite, of a successfal- teacher; whilst 
those” who can'carry back their’ memories to their own 
schooldays, and’ can recollect the painful efforts of a 
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teacher to command the attention ee ee 
futile attempts to resolve difficulties which mty, : 
seemed clear as noon-day to himself, will be inclined to 
set an equally high value on the importance of a schéol- 
‘master’s acquaintance with the methods of instruction. 
Everyone will readily admit that a teacher before com- 
mencing to instruct others ought to give satisfactory 
evidence of possessing a thorough knowledge of he | 
subjects he intends to teach. Such evidence may be very 
well furnished by the University degree, or other cer- 
tificates of proficiency he may have gained. But, lately, 
owing possibly to the improvements that have been 
effected in the methods of education, a strong opinion 
has been gaining ground, that the fully equipped teacher” 
ought not only to have acquired that amount of. know-— 
ledge which may be considered as essential to his pre- 
liminary training, but ought to have made himself familiar © 
with what may be regarded as the more technical part of © 
his professional work. He ought to know something of 
the literature of education, of school-government, of the 
best methods of instruction, and of certain prin- 
ciples of hygiene, and in addition to this special know- — 
ledge, he should be required to give evidence that he has 
gained some practical experience in teaching before he is 
formally incorporated among recognised teachers. ‘That — 
reforms have been introduced into the methods of. in- 
struction, and that an educational literature already exists 
which is well worthy of. study, cannot admit of doubt. — 
The Kinder-garten system, which, after combating con- 
siderable opposition, is gradually banishing many perni- | 
cious practices from our nurseries and. infants’ schools, © 
may be ranked as one of the improvements of modern 
times ; and, to say nothing of the floating literature on 
educational topics in nearly all our monthly magazines, 
the appearance of a people’s edition of Herbert Spencer’s 
well known essays on education shows the existence of a - 
desire to study even the theory of the subject. But a - 
more marked indication of the increased value which the © 
public generally, and educationalists in particular, now ~ 
place on the methods of teaching is shown by the fact ~ 
that both at Edinburgh and at St. Andrew’s there exist — 
professorial chairs of education, and that only very © 
recently the University of Cambridge has determined 
to examine students in the theory and practice of educa- — 
tion, and to grant certificates on the results of these © 
examinations. Following the example of these bodies, © 
and of the College of Preceptors, which has already © 
instituted lectures and special examinations for teachers, ™ 
the graduates of the University of London, at a general © 
meeting of convocation held on Tuesday last, took the ~ 
first step towards assenting to the same principle, by re- — 
ferring to the consideration of the Annual Committee the ~ 
question of the advisability of instituting examinations in — 
education. Whether the Committee will succeed in devising ~ 
a scheme which shall be free from the practical difficulties — 
referred to by some of the speakers remains to be seen; but ~ 
there can be no doubt that a general desire exists on the ~ 
part of those graduates who are engaged in education — 
that teachers should have the same opportunity of show- 
ing their proficiency in what may be called the technical — 
work of their profession as is afforded to students of 
Medicine and Law. To expect very much from the 4 
results of any examinations would be unwise; but — 
whatever enables the public to distinguish between com- ~ 
petent and incompetent teachers is a clear gain to | 
those who have to entrust Others. with the very grave 
responsibility of educating their children. To teachers 
themselves such examinations would prove to be of very 
great advantage, as they would affix to those who are 
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really competent a University stamp of efficiency, 
which would serve to dignify the profession to which 
teachers belong. Judging from what has been written 
and spoken on this subject, there can be little doubt that 
the methods of teaching are well worthy of careful study, 
and that something approachingto ascience of education is 
in process of evolution., That teachers can be improved 
by special training has been placed beyond dispute by the 
experience derived from training-colleges ; but whether 
any examination can be so arranged as to practically test 
the various qualifications of a teacher is a question on 
which some difference of opinion seems to exist. But it 
may be that the possibilities of examinations have not yet 
been gauged. 


THE HORRORS OF PENTONVILLE PRISON. 
I.—LIFE. 

HE object of legal punishment being deterrent, it 

is to be regretted that the details of prison life 

are not more familiar to the general public. Profes- 

sional criminals are acquainted with the subject; but 

when at liberty they fail to realise the shame, horror, 

and (at certain stages) unendurable monotony of penal 

servitude. A plain, unvarnished, but by no means 

exhaustive account of daily existence at Pentonville 

Prison may prove of service to the viciously inclined, 
and of interest to the virtuous reader. 

Pentonville Prison, situated in the northern suburb 
of London, is the place where the first bitter lesson is 
taught to convicts sentenced for long periods from all parts 
of England, Scotland, and Wales; for it is here, or at 
Milbank, they must endure nine months’ solitary con- 
finement. As many as 2000 convicts pass through the 
gates annually. The average number of resident 
prisoners amounts to rroo, and some idea of the 
severity of the discipline may be gathered from the fact 
that the health of a large proportion of the inmates 
breaks down under the treatment, resulting in the neces- 
sity of their removal to Woking and the Isle of Wight 
for the benefit of country air. As might be expected, 
hardened offenders of the lower classes suffer least from 
the inevitable strain, but many of these succumb to the 
influence of the place. The enforced sobriety, chastity, 
and silence tell upon constitutions in most cases shattered 
by vice and riotous living. Sometimes an epidemic of 
suicide seizes upon the inmates, as it did the year before 
last, to be followed by a period of comparative quiet. 
But, gentle and simple alike, the faces of the majority 
of the prisoners bear the stamp of despair. Refined and 
cultured criminals suffer a daily death in life: the iron 
literally eats into their souls. They always pine, and 
often die. 

Prisoners arrive at all hours of the day and night, 
from near and remote parts; and, having been docketted 
and appointed to their separate cells, become during 
their enforced residence at Pentonville numbered 
creatures, dressed in a uniform of coarse yellow or blue 
jacket, knickerbockers, head-gear resembling the forage 
cap of the Militia, woollen stockings, and heavy boots. 
Their hair is cut close, and their faces are shaved bare. 
Deprived of dignity and the exercise of free will, and 
stripped of identity, they are put away like pieces of money 
in the cabinet of a numismatist, or papers in a nest of 
pigeon-holes. Everything within and about the prison is 
orderly beyond description. The inmates are not sub- 
jected to active torture. They are kept clean, warmly 
clad, and fairly well fed. But each one is relegated to a 
solitary cell, thirteen feet long by six feet broad, where 
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all day and all night, from week’s end to week’s end, 


with the exception of the half-hour allowed for exercise _ 
during the day, occusional spells of menial labour about _ 
the interior of the prison, time spent in learning a trade, ~ 


and the Sunday chapel, they seldom see a human face 
and scarcely ever hear a human voice. Silence profound 
and terrible mostly tames them, and occasionally drives 
one to seek a refuge in death. Escape is next to im- 
possible, for a single warder placed under the clock upon 
what is called the Observatory can sweep the four long 
corridors at a glance. 


The Observatory is a slightly-raised platform above the 


level of the topmost gallery floor, placed about the centre _ 


of a flat wall, four stories in height from the bottom. 
To right and left stretch narrow asphalted galleries, the 
walls of which are divided by a well, open all the way 
up from the basement below, and protected by iron 
railings. Immediately opposite the Observatory is a 
spiral staircase, and right and left, at an angle of about. 
sixty degrees, are two other galleries, in every respect 


similar to those situated parallel to the main wall. ‘There . 


are three tiers of such galleries with cells on both sides ; 
and as all the fittings, railings, &c., of the open spaces 
are formed of light rods of iron, it follows that the warder 
perched upon the raised platform has an uninterrupted 


look-out over the interior of that part of the prison in- 


which the cages, or cells, are situated. The food of the 
prisoners is conveyed to their doors in a flat iron truck, 
held upon grooved wheels, running along the top of the 
opposite sides of the iron railing which protects the 
gallery from the open well. The girder-supported, glazed 
roof serves the double purpose of light and ventilation, 
The blocks of cells are lettered A B C D, and there is a 
number corresponding to that of the prisoner affixed 
to the door of every one. A few warders perambulate 


the galleries ; but, in spite of their contented visages, the. 


stranger, at liberty to come and go, is struck with awe 
at sight of these long ranges of lockers, where 


dangerous criminals are hid away in safe keeping.. 


Occasionally an air of life is given to the place, 
when a prisoner is called forth from his den to be 
placed upon a stool outside the door while his hair 
is cut, or his head shaved, by a fellow-convict who has 
acquired the barber’s trade within the walls. But even 


at such times no word is allowed to pass, a warder 


standing near to see that the prison regulations are 
enforced. It may be observed in this place that men only 
are detained at Pentonville. From the moment of a 


prisoner’s admission within the gates until that of his. 


departure to some other place of durance, his eyes are 
never permitted to rest upon a woman. He is not 
actively, but passively, repressed. ‘The metaphorically 


gagged wretch is simply kept apart from the society he has 


outraged. 
The culinary department is situated on the basement 


of the building, and the work of the kitchen is, to a 


great extent, performed by prisoners working under the 
orders of a free superintendent. The food is cooked by 
steam in immense copper vats and iron ovens. The shins 
of beef, bones, barley, &c., from which soup is made, are 
allowed to boil for many hours, and the victuals are 
prepared a day in advance. The gruel, a thick, Slab, 
unwholesome-looking mess, is made during the early part 
of the day, and kept in buckets until required at supper 
time. The bread, a brown and heavy substance, is 
manufactured in small eight-ounce loaves, in an admirably 
constructed and serupulously clean bakery, and stored /in 
a bread-room adjoining “the ‘kitchen, “packed “m “trays 
shaped like washing-troughs, and protected from dust 
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"by coarse cotton cloths. Toe comiautemmsmr 60: 
-and. morning, - 


four times a week, exclusive of 
twenty-four « ounces of bread, bes extras, per diem, 
hey help to scrub, clean, and do housework all over. the. 
building, i in the yards, and in workshops. attached. to the. 
prison, always | under the SITS -of . warders, and amid 
unbroken gue. 

During certain hours anei. day, . weather permitting, 
relays of convicts are marched into the exercise yard— 
an open space, bounded by. the warders’ refectory and 
three blank walls. This square of desolation is partly 
overgrown with rank prison. grass, and is paved in two 
circles, one within the other. The men are placed 


- some few feet apart, and marched round and. round at 


a brisk pace—but no word is spoken. It is scarcely 
necessary to remark that many of the faces are of the 
lowest type, although a few are handsome and refined 
in expression. ‘The convicts are, on the whole, a sturdy 
set of fellows, and march with an. upright carriage. 
Such as have been gentlemen—-and there are many of 
that sort—are easily distinguishable by their bearing 
from the rest. In spite of the officials there is no 
doubt however that prisoners communicate with one 
another during exercise time. 

The chapel is a large, bare building fitted up with 
rows of forms. The carved oak pulpit and reading- 
desk were made by one conyict, the Commandments 
were cut in stone by another, and a_ third painted 
a window above the altar. During service time twenty 
warders manage to keep order among a thousand pri- 
soners. Conversation is prohibited under pain of serious 
penalties. Ali the involuntary inmates of. Pentonville 
Prison belong to some denomination of Protestants. 
Roman Catholic prisoners are sent shortly after their 
arrival to Millbank. 

And now let us return .to the interior of the build- 
ing, where the convicts are engaged in usefullabour. As 
you pass along the galleries, stopping occasionally to gaze 
through the eye-holes in the cell- doors, prisoners may 
be seen working at looms, at sewing-machines, at shoe 
and mat making, and many other trades, every man in 
voiceless and protracted solitude. Here is a cell-door 
open ; let us enter and view the apartment. The floor 
is of asphalte. The small grated window is. higher 
than a man’s head. Beneath the window, upon the 
floor, rests a bright tin basin and can for washing pur- 
poses. On the right-hand side of the wall are a printed 
copy of the prison regulations, and below a small table 
upon which recline a slate, a Bible, prayer and hymn- 
books; and underneath a wooden stool. To the right of 
the door is a corner shelf holding a pannikin, a blunt 
knife, and a metal spoon, and close by are two bright 
staples driven into the wall to remind refractory pri- 
soners that fetters are heavy and hard to bear. The 
bedding is neatly. rolled up, barrack fashion, and put 
away tidily upon a shelf. The convict sleeps close to 
the floor upon a wooden stretcher raised a few feet 
above it; and the cell is provided with a means of 
communicating with a warder in case of need. As the 
visitor steps outward across the threshold of the cell, a 
hideously clad, hollow-eyed, grey-faced convict is half. 
pushed—half slinks—in ; the heavy portal closes with a 
hopeless sound, and “ the rest is silence.” 








AUGEAN STABLES. 
THE OUTSIDE DIVISION.—I. 
OST of our readers who have spent any time in 
London must at one period or another in their 
lives have become more or less acquainted with some 
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member! of ‘that jue sich” son 

almost wholly of. those. who have fuller slike Stare £ ae 
their place in the firmament of Society... “Reduced !t01 
devices not less ingenious than dishonourable in Orde = 4 
liye, they are ceasélessly engaged—to use the g | 








expression of one who: may be described ‘as the mastér- « 


mind among them all—-“ in a’ struggle with our “great : 
It will occasionally ‘happen that * 


enemy, the law.” 
member of the outside division brings himself within they 
meaning of some Criminal Act, but as a general rule they 


contrive to steer clear of the possibility of a prosecution, 
and if an exceptionally dangerous piece of roguery is to: 
be perpetrated, there is generally some novice whose 
name can be put forward, and who will be made to bear 


the brunt of any proceedings which may be instituted. 
A sketch of all the most prominent members of the 

outside division would extend beyond reasonable limits, 

but there is much that is amusing to record about several 


of them who may be taken as types of the order to which» 


they belong. First of all there are several gentlemen 
who contrived to contract an acquaintance with two.of the. 
young noblemen whose reckless plunging upon the Turf . 
created so much sensation eleven or twelve years ago. - 


Welter races were very much the fashion at that time, and 


the two noblemen in question were glad to avail them- 
selves of the services of gentleman-riders, whom they 


attached to their persons and made useful as messengers, 


etc., when they were not required in the saddle. Buta. 
gentleman rider is an expensive luxury, and it would pro- 


‘bably not be beyond the mark to say that each motit, 


given to those “amateurs” cost the owner of the horse. 
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a thousand pounds. Two of them were known among, | 
their intimates by the sobriquet of “ Peter;” and upohy | 


one occasion a wag, seeing them together just as they” 
were about to ride in a race, unkindly remarked, “ Look. — 
at the two Peters, either of them ready to deny his lord ~ 
for a very small consideration.” The supreme impudence - 


of one of the two was very well illustrated just after the. 
death of his patron, when, sitting upon one of the coffee-' 
room tables of a Bond Street hotel, he said, almost with . 
a sigh, “Ah, well! it will be a long time before I find» 
another such a friend as poor Harry.” His anticipation’ 
has been fully borne out, for with the exception of a wind: 
fall in the shape of two or three thousand pounds won at. 
cards in a Brighton hotel from a young officer. in. the. 
Household Brigade, Peter the First has been reduced’ 
to livein a much humbler state than he would fain wish, 
Peter the Second lost his patron, not through death, 
but because the latter arrived at the conclusion that his 
services were not worth their cost ; but as his weight did 
not increase he was able to go on riding, and with the 
view of improving his position financially he espoused a 
young lady who, upon her father’s side, was of almost 
noble descent. The father-in-law, however, was cruel 
enough to die without leaving the daughter the fortune 
which Peter had counted upon, and this is believed to 
have somewhat soured his temper. They are not the 
only ones who profited by the reckless generosity of the 
noblemen who flashed ‘like meteors through the air, but 
the result was in each case the same, and the old adage 


about ill-gotten riches was for once in a way proved to 


be true instead of false. They are to be seen at almost 
any race-meeting, generally outside, sometimes in the 
paddock, but never in the betting-ring, and they are 
always on the look-out for some credulous or easy-going 
sportsman who will “just let me stand a fiver with you.” 
Needless to add that if the good thing comes off they 
contrive to get paid, whereas if the pot.boils over they 
will studiously avoid the gentleman who has made the 
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inaatiinaen diet beak. ni hey think that the transection 
has faded out of his. memory. - a 


The mention of aghoataniennee tiles recalls recollec-- 
tions of another worthy, | whose achievements in’ the. 


saddle belong: to a previous generation, and, who, although 
a peer of Scotland, has long since taken: ‘his place in the 
outside division. It was his custom to «pull ” the horse 
he was riding wheneyer any; money was. to be made by 
doing -so, and at a north-country meeting he did it so 
openly that the public tried to lynch him: The noble 
lord took refuge in a horse-van, but his hiding-place was 
discovered, and the public set fire to it. It was with great 
difficulty that he was saved from a™premature.roasting, 
but he was so hardened a sinner that two or three weeks 
afterwards, when asked to ride a horse at Musselburgh, 
he rushed out of the paddock and, seizing a friendly 
bookmaker by the arm, said, “ Here, Jones, I am going to 
ride Moonraker ; go and get three or foursovereigns out of 
him and we'll divide.” More recently he made the 
acquaintance of a wealthy cotton-broker, who had taken 
a shooting in Perthshire, afd, being invited to spend a 
week there, asked permission to bring one of his friends, 
an expert at card-playing, whom he introduced to the 
host with the prefix of Honourable to his name. The 
cotton-broker was a heavy loser at the end of two or three 
days, but the confederates did not take much by their 
motion, for the Scottish peer had omitted to tell his friend 
about the prefix of “‘ Honourable,” and the cotton-broker, 
who had been ‘studying. the peerage, failed to find his 
name. Taxed by his host, who said, “ Why, you are not 
an Honourable at all,” he deprecatingly replied, thinking 
that some allusion was made to his play, “I don’t know 
about honourable, but I try to go as straight as I can.” 
The visit came to a sudden termination, and the guilty 
couple, as the reporters in Sir James Hannen’s court 
would say, withdrew to Edinburgh to concoct some fresh 
scheme. Here they fell in with a gentleman who will 
some day inherit an Irish Marquisate, but who in the 
meanwhile has exhausted most of the devices by.which a 
small income may be increased without resorting to 
honest labour. George Fitzbattleaxe George Forester 
has even gone so far as to propagate a report of 
his death, but he had not the satisfaction, enjoyed 
by the late Lord St. Leonards, of reading an 
obituary notice of himself; and as creditors must long 
since have abandoned as hopeless any attempt 
to extract blood from such a stone as “ Garge,” it is not 
easy to see what end he could have had in view. Far 
more practical was his rape of two pigeons which belonged 
to someone living in the house opposite to that in which 
he had a bedroom, and which he enticed to his window 
by means of bread-crumbs. After he had fed them for a 
day or two they came into his room, whereupon he put 
them into his pocket, and sold them to a fancier for seven 
or eight shillings. He has been known, when unusually 
hard up, to go to a pawnshop, slip off his boots and 
socks, tendering the latter as pledges, and wearing | his 
boots next his skin until. enabled to redéém his single 
pair of socks. When in more affluent circumstances, he 
will visit his club, which is one of those proprietory 
establishments much affected by gentlemen of the 
Hebrew persuasion and flash tradesmen, and in which 
there is a good deal of gambling upon a small scale. Mr. 
Forester had introduced a friend upon one occasion, and 
this friend, who was quite incapable of anything like un- 
fair play, was fortunate enough to win fifteen pounds at 
écarté. When the play had terminated and Mr. Forester 
and his friend left the club, the former said, in: hurried 
tones, “Now, then, let me have my seven-and-a-half 
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directly.” His s friend was taken quite ghock,, sind beens’; 
| he had time: > ask what it all meant, Mr: Forester added, 
with an oath, “ Divide, you son of a gun, or I'll off with ; 
my coat.” Mr, Forester was at one time a patron of the ; 
French Turf, but circumstances. occurred which would 


have made it necessary for him to have had .an explana- . 


tion with the authorities who then resided in the Rue de 


Jérusalem if he had not’got over the. difficulty by flight. | 
He believes that his “ dossier ”. was. burned during the. 


Communist insurrection, and he has been on the-point of 


going over to Paris more than once since, but his ardour | 


has always been restrained by the difficulty of obtaining 
any definite information from a friend resident in Paris, 
the story of whose own struggle against adversity and the 
law must be left over till next week. 


a na 
TRADE AND FINANCE. 
= 
CO-OPERATIVE STORES. 


HE discussion concerning . Co-Operative Stores 


which is at present pervading the daily and 
weekly papers is very similar to a movement which 


took place in Germany about a year.since. There, a. 


congress of retail tradesmen was held to protest and 
to petition the Government against the practice of 
permitting civil servants and municipal employés to 
interest themselves in trading concerns, and more par- 
ticularly to request the authorities to withdraw from 
such associations, the privilege, which the provincial 
ones enjoy, of freedom from rates and taxes. Up to the 
present no action has been taken in the matter, nor do we 
think that any practical outcome is likely to ensue from 
the very liberal supply of letters on the subject with which 
at least one of our contemporaries has been favoured. 


The question, nevertheless, is .one of great public 


interest. It involves the existence or non-existence of 
the small retail trader, and, although many. people may 
see no necessity for him to live, the class which he 
represents forms a large and important element in the 
social scale, and, consequently, merits much considera- 
tion. Originally started by a number of persons who 
assumed to club their resources together for their 
mutual benefit, Co-operative Stores have developed into 
ordinary joint-stock trading companies, claiming, how- 


ever, some of the privileges and advantages accruing to 


friendly societies. In this fact, we think, lies the only 


real objection which the retail trader can raise against - 


them. Constituted into companies of the conventional 
character, they would form a. legitimate application, 
when properly managed, of the joint-stock principle. 
They would hold a similar position with regard to the 
large drapery and other firms, to.that of a joint-stock 
bank in relation to. the private bankers, There is no 
doubt that the tendency of the time, in large towns at 
least, is to crowd out the middleman. The large firms 
buy direct from the producer and manufacturer, and, 
by reason of their extensive overturn, are enabled to 
content themselves with a smailer profit than that which 
would supply the smaller tradesman with sufficient sup- 
port for himself and family. The only disadvantage 
under which associated capitalists labour in comparison 
with individuals possessing large means is that their 
buyers, being paid servants, and practically irresponsible, 
do not always have their employers’ interests so much at 
heart as have those who act under the immediate super- 
vision of their principals. It is notorious that the repre- 
sentatives ot the Co-operative Associations buy, as a rule, in 
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dearer markets than the large retailers, and with less acute 
judgment. This, however, is aquestion of detail which does 
not affect the broad principle. Although the loss of his 
means of living appearsat first to besomewhat hard on the 
individual, yet whatever is for the communal benefit is 
of advantage to each member. Supposing that the small 
tradesman were abolished, he would have to seek 
employment in the capacity to which he has educated 
himself in one of the vast Co-operative Stores which 
would supplant him and his fellows. His living would 
then be assured, instead of, as at present, precarious, 
and the ability which would enable him to rise in 
his own business would assure him a position of trust 
and remuneration. The rearrangement which would 
thus be effected would come to the same practical end as 
the existing state of things. The person who at present 
earns his living by purveying one or several kinds of 
articles consumes many others, which the new system 
would enable him to purchase at a less cost. Of course, 
such a process must be gradual, and the retail trader 
whose capital permits him to compete with the com- 
panies could meet them on their own ground, while the 
public would still enjoy all the advantages of competi- 
tion. It is natural that the small shopkeeper should cry 
out against his own abolition, and there are so many 
political and other considerations involved in his 
maintenance that although his existence is theoretically 
baneful, commercially speaking, to society at large, yet 
his position is for the present practically secure. Few 
men are so unselfish as to commit financial suicide for 
the public good, and the retail trades have sufficient 
influence as a body to keep themselves alive. ‘All who 
have lived in a small country town know how, for fear of 
unpopularity, the inhabitants of the large houses and 
estates are compelled to patronise the local shopkeepers, 
although the purchase of their necessaries from the 
metropolis would manifestly be more economical. The 
secret of the soundness of the co-operative system is that 
its advantages are only available to those who pay 
cash. The ordinary tradesman dares not insist on this 
practice, and therefore has to make his solvent customer 
pay for his losses by bad debts, as well as for the interest 
which he loses by sinking his capital in giving long 
credit. At present there is room, we think, for both 
parties, but the time will come when the co-operative, or 
rather the joint-stock trading system, will gain wider and 
more general recognition. We are curious to see what 
action the Congress of English Traders, if it meets, will 
propose to Parliament, and still more curious to hear 
what new phase of opinion any debate which may ensue 
will bring forth. 


Sworn. Brokers.—We are glad to see that the Stock 
Exchange Committee have taken a step which was first 
suggested to it in our issue of the 28th December. They 
have published a list of the Sworn Brokers who appear 
in the announcement of the Corporation of the City of 
London, who are’ also members of the Stock Exchange, 
and have marked with an asterisk those who have been 
expelled or who are at present “suspended.” The public 
can now judge for themselves who is or is not worthy of 
its confidence. A suggestion, made in a contemporary, 
that the committee should also set a mark upon those 
brokers who, having once defaulted, have been re- 
admitted upon payment of a portion of their debts, would, 
if adopted, be unfair to men who have, in a sense, rehabi- 
litated themselves. The committee have also wisely 
prohibited all recourse to public advertisement by mem- 
bers of the Stock Exchange. 
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FarLures IN 1878.—The failures registered in the 
United Kingdom in 1878 have been about four thou- 
sand, or thirty-eight per cent. more than in 1877, already 
a bad year. These, of course, do not include private — 
arrangements and compositions, but afford a fair indica~ 
tion that the estimates of the badness of trade have not 
been exaggerated. The only consolation is that, with © 
the sole exception of France, the reports from every part 
of the globe show similar results. 

Sitver.—The sharp ‘rise which has taken place in 
silver during the past week is due to a sudden Indian 
demand, caused mainly by the cheapness of money 
here. Austria, however, has taken measures to arrest 
the coinage of silver in her dominions. The use of an 
unlimited silver currency was illustrated some few years 
since in Belgium. There was a run upon the National 
Bank, and by paying all drafts in five-franc pieces, time 
was gained, which enabled the fears of the depositors to 
be allayed by the dissemination of a correct view of the 
situation. Previously to the limiting of the amount for 
which silver was a legal tender*in this country, it was a 
favourite expedient of country banks to meet a run by 
paying all drafts in sixpences and shillings. This 
process was necessarily tedious, and permitted the banks 
not only to tire out the impatient creditors, but to get 
fresh supplies of the circulating medium in the interim 
from the nearest large centre, or even from the metro- 
polis, 

Austria.—The Crédit Foncier d’Autriche and its 
“ group” have purchased from the Austrian Government 
an amount of 301,000,000 florins of paper rentes. 

AMERICA.—Business prospects in America appear to 
be rapidly improving. The out-turn of the cotton and 
grain crops, of gold and silver mining and petroleum in 
1877 and 1878 exceeds anything yet known in the history 
of the industrial interests of the United States, and forms 
a most important factor in the problem of the return to 
specie payments and the recovery of commercial pros- 
perity. The work of funding the United States loans pro- 
gresses steadily. Owing to the abundance of money the 
Government is selling from eight to ten millions of dollars 
of the Four per Cents. per diem. The 1867 Six per Cent. 
Loan of 310,616,450 dols., of which 70,000,000 dols. 
have already been drawn since the 1st-of January, will 
soon be repaid at this rate. It is not probable that the 
process of absorption of this loan will occupy more than 
a year, and, as the present price is 104 %, they barely pay 
4% per cent. (the par being 102%, including interest). 
Those who bought them at rog (“cum div.”), in the 
hope that specie resumption would cause the value of 
money to rise in America, have been disappointed, for the 
operation of this measure has passed off without com- 
mercial inconvenience, and has been followed by a great 
cheapness of money. The Funded Five per Cents, 
become due in May, 1881, and as there are no bonds 
that can be repaid between the 1867 issue (which will be 
extinguished this year) and those due in 1880, excepting 
the small 1868 Loan, it is probable that the reduction of 
the Five per Cents. to Four per Cent. will be duly 
effected. 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 
cert eee 
COMEDY REVIVALS, 


HE deplorable absence of original dramatic pieces 
still continues, but two notable revivals have lately 
ruffled the calm of the theatrical world. Mr. Hare, at 
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the Court Theatre, could find nothing fresher than the 
well-worn “Scrap of Paper,” which has already done pro- 
longed service at this theatre. Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, 
who have returned here after their sojourn at the Prince 
of Wales’s, resume the characters of Colonel White and 
Miss Hartley, clever performances in which they have 
gained much deserved commendation. An actor new to 
London, Mr. Mackintosh, is now the representative of 
Dr. Penguin, and finds opportunity therein for the exhi- 
bition of quaint humour. Mr. Mackintosh has an 
original and well-marked style, and the appearance of a 
comedian who does not palpably found his style upon 
some more popular performer is welcome. Mr. Wenman, 
another new addition to the company, is not successful 
in catching the spirit of the stolid country squire, Sir 
John Ingram ; but in the “ Quiet Rubber,” which follows 
the comedy, he acts cleverly as the bluff Irishman, 
O'Sullivan. .Mr. Hare’s minutely finished study of Lord 
Kilclare, one of the most remarkable assumptions of the 
modern stage, continues to excite wonder and admira- 
tion. Mr. Herbert, who always acts like a gentleman 
and is consequently an agreeable personage in a play, 
returns to fill the part of the fretful old Lord’s son, 
Charles. 

At the Prince of Wales’s “Caste” has been revived, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft as Captain Hawtree and 
Polly Eccles, and Mr. George Honey as Eccles—their 
characters when the play was first produced, and in the 
revival seven years ago. Eulogies have been lavished 
on these assumptions to an extent that must seem ex- 
travagant to those who have not witnessed the 
admirably-defined pictures of character presented by 
these inimitable artists. The outlines so excellently 
drawn by Mr. Robertson are filled in with consummate 
ability : diligently studied as we know every gesture and 
expression to be, everything that is said and done 
appears entirely spontaneous. Mr. Arthur Cecil succeeds 
Mr. Hare as the mechanic Gerridge, a workman who 
works, in contrast to Eccles, who talks much and 
magniloquently of the rights of labour without any per- 
sonal experience of the subject. This most intelligent 
young actor’s performance is worthy of the play and of 
his associates, than which higher praise could scarcely be 
given. Mr. Clayton’s performance as George D’Alroy 
does not appear to have given general satisfaction, though 
it is not easy to say precisely wherein he fails. An actor 
who made so strong an impression in “All for Her” 
must have power and pathos at command ; but the fact 
remains that something seems wanting. The heroine— 
if Esther can be so called when the bright and piquant 
Polly is by her side—found a representative in Miss 
Amy Roselle, who, if she did not succeed in effacing 
regret that her predecessor, Miss Foote, was absent, 
played with no little force and feeling. Miss Roselle 
was not wholly able ce/are artem, though there was real 
art in parts of her performance. The burst of grief 
when the young wife hears of her husband’s impending 
departure was, indeed, very touching—a dangerous 
experiment successfully accomplished. This delightful 
comedy promises to repeat all its old success, if one may 
judge from the deep effect it made upon the audience. 


MUSIC. 


SACRED Harmonic Socrery.—Innovations are so 
‘seldom practised by our old societies that their introduc- 
tion is generally worthy of record. The morning per- 
formance of Rossini’s “Mosé in Egitto,” on Saturday, 
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wasia decided innovation on the part of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, and, to judge by the crowded audience 
that filled Exeter Hall, matindées will henceforth form a 
regular portion of the Society’s scheme. Besides the 
fact that many attended the concert who were hitherto 
unable, or objected to go out at night, there can be no 
question that the rendering of the oratorio version of 
Rossini’s opera formed a special attraction. “ Mosé,” 
with Mr. Arthur Matthison’s skilful adaptation, has 
achieved a remarkable success in the hands of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, a result which will be easily 
understood by all who know how truly grand are the 
choruses, and how marvellous is the flow of inspired 
melody that pervades the work. It impresses no less as 
an oratorio than as an opera, and no higher tribute 
could be paid to the splendid dramatic effect of Rossini’s 
music. The performance on Saturday was in all respects 
admirable. The solos were perfectly sustained by 
Mdmes. Lemmens-Sherrington, Enequist, and Julia 
Elton, Messrs. Edward Lloyd, W. Cummings, Bridson, 
Hilton, and Santley. The chorus and orchestra did 
their work in thoroughly satisfactory style, and Sir 
Michael Costa conducted with his wonted skill. 

CarL Rosa Opera Company.—Each successive 
season of the appearance of this troupe in London has 
been marked by an ambitious growth in the character 
of their undertakings, until at last Mr. Carl Rosa has 
thought fit to make no less a /ocale than Her Majesty’s 
Theatre his temporary home in the metropolis. His 
invariable success, both here and in the provinces, would 
seem, indeed, to warrant such a course; while the 
increased requirements that are called forth in con- 
sequence are, by a combination between Mr. Mapleson 
and Mr. Carl Rosa, that augurs well for the excellence 
of the performances, being adequately provided for. The 
company will include most of the tried members who 
have contributed so largely towards the high reputation 
it has gained in the past. Several additions will be 
made, among which we may mention Madame Vanzini, 
a prima donna who sang at Covent Garden a few seasons 
ago; Madame Helene Crosmond, a clever young 
vocalist in Mr. Mapleson’s troupe; Madame Selina 
Dolaro, who is specially engaged to undertake the part 
of Carmen; and Messrs. George Olmi and Walter 
Bolton, two baritones of whom report already speaks 
highly. The orchestra (with Mr. Carrodus as leader) and 
chorus will be sufficiently large, and it may be antici- 
pated that both will attain the average merit always 
noticeable in this branch of Mr. Carl Rosa’s forces. The 
impresario will not, as usual, undertake the entire labour 
of conducting, but has engaged Mr. Randegger to assist 
him—a most sensible and needful arrangement. ‘Two 
absolute novelties will be presented to London audiences 
during the stay of the company—viz., Wagner’s earliest 
opera, “ Rienzi,” and Guiraud’s “ Piccolino,” the latter 
of which has just been produced with success at Dublin 
by the Rosa troupe. In addition to these, “Carmen” 
will be performed for the first time in the English 
language. The répertoire of the company consists of 
about thirty operas, of which only about half have been 
placed on the stage of Her Majesty’s. We. understand 
that “Rienzi” will be mounted with all the lavish dis- 
play for which it gives such scope, and it is to be pro- 
duced on the opening night of the season, Monday, the 
27th inst., Benedict’s “ Lily of Killarney” being given 
the following night, and “Piccolino ” on the Wednesday. 
As liberality, energy, and a correct estimate of the public 
taste are characteristics of Mr. Carl Rosa’s enterprise, he 
deserves to meet with all possible success. 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


[Zn future a certain space will be reserved weekly for articles 
on the Universities, Colleges, and Educational Sub- 
jects generally, Several columns of “ THE LITERARY 
EXAMINER ” will also be devoted to Reviews of Edu- 
cational and Children’s Books, of which a careful 
selection will be made, since the number published 
makes it impossible to notice all.| 





LIFE AND TIMES OF STEIN.* 


HE only statue ofa civilian in the imperial city of 
Berlin is one which bears upon its base the three 
words “Freiherrn von Stein.” Of all the Englishmen 
who see it—z.e., of all the Englishmen who are likely to 
know most of German history—not one in a hundred 
has heard the name before, and not one, it may be 
safely asserted, is fully aware of the importance of the 
man. It is with a description of Stein’s life and times 
that Professor Seeley makes his début as a historian, and 
in doing so has, in our opinion, inaugurated a new era in 
English historical method as applied to modern times. He 
has introduced that method of looking at men’s affairs 
which has made history the chief glory of German litera- 
ture of the last half century, and which has done much to 
bring history home to men’s lives as in truth “philosophy 
teaching by example.” Instead of ‘‘ drum and trumpet ” 
annals of the most warlike period of European history, he 
has looked at the Napoleonic age from what may be termed 
the “cakes and ale” point of view. History has here its 
interest in its influence on the life of the citizen and the 
peasant, not as forming episodes in the careers of kings and 
soldiers. And in transplanting this method from German 
to English soil the Professor has, we have reason to hope, 
given ita more suitable Aadifa¢. With all their industry 
and culture, German historians, as a rule, lose sight of one 
fundamental fact. They forget that books are written to 
-be read, and burden their historical treatises with a mass 
of diplomatic and official papers which remain as little 
read in their pages as in the archives whence they ex- 
tracted the documents. The Professors book bears 
traces of this influence in the many memoranda and 
statutes which are there translated; but, generally speak- 
ing, it combines very happily the German adhesion to facts 
and the French devotion to form. This combination is 
the characteristic of English literary workmanship, and 
when applied to historical investigation may bring back 
the time when Hume, Robertson, Gibbon, and (may we 
not add?) Adam Smith were the first historians in Europe. 
Professor Seeley is anxious that his book should be dis- 
tinguished from the tomes of Pertz on the same subject. 
The distinction is easy and characteristic of the national 
modes of writing. The German writer has filled seven 
volumes with the raw materials of a biography ; Professor 
Seeley has given in his three goodly volumes an artistic 
life of Stein, and an admirable description of the times 
in which he lived and the influence which he exerted. 
But it is time to give the reader some idea of the 
reasons which have led the Cambridge Professor to devote 
the first-fruits of his powers of historic investigation to a 
life of Stein—reasons,’too, which should draw the atten- 
tion of cultivated Englishmen to the subject of which he 
treats. The book before us fills an important gap in 
English—nay, European—historical literature, and bridges 
over the history of Prussia from the times of Frederick 
* Life and Times of Stein; or, Germany and Prussia in the 


Napoleonic Age. By J. R. SEELEY, Professor of History in the 
University of Cambridge. 3 vols. University Press. 
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the Great to the days of Kaiser Wilhelm. It thus gi 
the reader standing ground whence he may regard. sonter 
porary events in Germany in their ee 
More than this, it gives a point of view for regarding the 
influence of Napoleon in far truer perspective than we 
have ever been accustomed to do in England. He is 
here divested of that glamour of romance which sur- 
rounds him in popular imagination, and stands depicted - 
as the Arch-Destroyer of Europe, the Satan of the 
Miltonic picture which the author brings up before our — 
minds. In this historic epic Stein appears as a sort of - 
Archangel working for the good and lasting influences of © 
life, and it would not be too far-fetched to regard the 
underlying motive of the book as an attempt “ to justify 
the ways of God to men” without homiletic parade, but — 
with the didactic force of facts. Stein figures as the — 
agent of this historic Providence, as being one for the 
chief actors of the Prussian Revolution, and the ruling — 
mind of the German Revolution, which were among the 
causes which led to Napoleon’s downfall. By devoting a © 
few lines to each of these great movements, and to Stein’s 
share in them, we may best prepare the reader to the 
perusal of these interesting and important volumes. Any 
full account of their innumerable points of interest would 
be here impossible. 
The Prussian Revolution may be briefly described as a © 
French Revolution without the revolution—z.e., without 
“the red fool-fury of the Seine,” which obscures to. most — 
eyes the radical change in social and political life intro- 
duced at that time into France. And as the ancien régime — 
of France died from senescence at the taking of the 
Bastille, so the ancien régime of Prussia, the fabric of © 
Frederick the Great, expired from immaturity on the © 
battle-field of Jena (1806). In each case a new organisa- — 
tion had to be created; in the case of Prussia, that — 
reorganisation was in large measure the work of Stein, 
when he took the reins of government in 1807 from the 
hands of Hardenberg, whom Napoleon had driven away 
from the post of Prime Minister. For the reforms them- 
selves we must refer to the able and lucid chapters of the 
work before us, in which they are described with all 
necessary detail of legal and official documents [esp. 
Pt. IIL, cc. iii, iv. (Social Reform), Pt. IV., c. iv. 
(Military Reform), Pt. V., c. i: (Legislative Reform), c. ii. 
(Administrative Reform), c. iii (Municipal Reform)]. 
And it is appropriate that the first satisfactory account of 
them should be written by an Englishman, since Stein 
was in most cases avowedly putting into practice lessons 
learnt from the study of Englisa history. It should be 
remarked that Professor Seeley is rigidly just to his hero, 
and gives the fair share of praise to Stein’s assistants— 
é.g., Schon in the Emancipating Edict which liberated 
Prussia from serfdom (fifty years before the same work was 
done in Russia), Hardenberg in legislation, Scharnhorst 
and Greisenau in military reform, and so on. Indeed, Stein 
was least successful in admininstrative reform, for which his 
previous training in the Prussian civil service had not 
thoroughly qualified him, and he was prevented from intro- 
ducing the parliamentary system by a mischance, which 
caused Napoleon to proscribe and succeed in driving him 
from power. A letter of Stein’s, which showed that he was 
fostering the prevalent disaffection against Napoleon and 
the French alliance, was intercepted, and cut off his plans 
in their first inception. But even truncated, they were 
enough to give rise to a New Prussia, with the burning 
aspirations and fresh vigour of youth. When it is 
remembered that this renascent State has developed into 
the Prussia of Bismarck and Moltke, it seems scarcely 
too much to say that Stein, unknown as he is, has left a 
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more lasting mark on the history of the nineteenth 
century than Napoleon himself. 

And the influence of Stein is still more prominent— 
is, indeed, unique—in the German Revolution against 
Napoleon, which was mainly due to him. One of the 
most interesting parts of the book is the description 
(Pt. IV., c. i.) of the moral influence on Europe of the 
Spanish revolt against Napoleon in 1808. The resistance 
of the Spanish highlanders, with their cry of “ guerra al 
cuchillo,” brought home to the mind of statesmen, and to 
none more than to Stein, the fact that the most powerful 
of political forces lay in the Nation as distinguished from 
the State. Stein immediately saw that the chief hope of 
freedom from Napoleon’s domination was to awaken 
German national feeling from the lethargic cosmopolitanism 
of men like Goethe. It was in an attempt to foster it that 
he fell, through the intercepted letter ; it was by an appeal 
to it that he roused Germany to the War of Liberation, 
which culminated in the crushing defeat of Napoleon at 
Leipzig. From his asylum in Russia he hurried down to 
East Prussia after the retreat from Moscow, and induced 
the Prussian commander Yorck to declare war on the 
retreating French at a time when the Prussian monarch 
was in alliance with Napoleon. At that moment he was 
virtually what he was called, “Emperor of Germany.” 
To him chiefly was due the fact that Prussia took a share 
in the destruction of the destroyer, and the means he used 
was this appeal to national feeling. From his time a new 
era has arisen—the era of nations, If Professor Seeley 
was following German models in laying so much stress on 
the jural and economic aspect of history in his descrip- 
tion of the Prussian Revolution, still more is he indebted 
to German influence for the luciferous use of this idea of 
national character. The conception runs through the 
whole of German historical literature—from the time 
when Fichte based his stirring appeals to the German 
nation on the distinction between a Nation and a State 
till the present day, when Steinthal and Lazarus have 
devoted a journal to the analysis of the Volksgeist. And 
it is not only a conception, but a power—and a power 
which has been the animating influence of the history of 
this century. It has brought about the unity of Italy, 
and has crowned the idea of Stein at Versailles, and it is 
at the present moment the disturbing force in the East of 
Europe. By introducing this conception into England 
the Cambridge Professor has supplied a most powerful 
clue to the unravelling of the complexities of modern 
history. 

But while the book would deserve attention for the 
use of these German conceptions, it has other qualities 
which are all its own, and equally claiming notice. The 
Professor has avoided with excellent tact the Scylla 
and Charybdis of modern views of history ; he eschews 
the fatalistic “stream of tendency” standpoint, which 
attributes everything to the working of laws as inexorable 
as Juggernaut, and at the same time he rejects hero- 
worship in history: He gives its right position to the in- 
fluence of character, and yet gives due weight to the effects 
of circumstanceson men. His literary evolution of the main- 
springs of Stein’s character, of his pride, his independence 
of spirit, his devotion to the public weal, is masterly in 
the extreme. And he connects all this in a very interest- 
ing way with Stein’s hereditary position as a Knight of the 
Holy Roman Empire, with no overlord but the Kaiser. 
And the book is full of many other studies of character— 
Hardenberg, Schén, Niebuhr, Von Humboldt, &c., each 
excellent in its way. The work would be of interest as 
simply a novel of character. We are inclined to think, 
however, that the interest is not well kept up to the end ; 
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the German Revolution is not nearly so well 
described .as the Prussian one. It is especially 
to be regretted that no details are given of the pic- 
turesque War of Liberation; and the complicated in- 
terests of the Congress of Vienna are scarcely made clear. 
The fact is, in trying to keep the reader’s attention chiefly 
on Stein, much has been omitted of equal interest, and, 
we think, of equal importance, for the understanding of 
Stein’s influence. But where so much is good it is some- 
what ungrateful to cavil. 

We have merely attempted to give the reader some idea 
of the style of treatment he may expect to find in Pro- 
fessor Seeley’s work. We may perhaps return at some 
future occasion to the actual matter of the book. Mean- 
while, we congratulate Cambridge and her Professor of 
History on the appearance of such a noteworthy produc- 
tion. And we may add that it is something upon which 
we may congratulate England that on the especial field 
of the Germans, history, on the history of their own 
country, by the use of their own literary weapons, an 
Englishman has produced a history of Germany in the 
Napoleonic age far superior to any that exists in German. 


HISTORY OF AFGHANISTAN.* 


HIS is no ephemeral work. It is not one more 

stimulant to the feverish thirst of excited sensation- 

loving readers ; it is real history, and as such we welcome 

it. Though by the writer’s confession, and no less by 

internal marks, somewhat hurried to a close “to catch the 

flood,” it is not written merely for the passing hour, but 
destined, if we mistake not, for time. 

A few months ago the literary world received from the 
same hand a volume on the “Sepoy Mutiny of 1857,” 
which was nominally a continuation of the work by Sir 
J. W. Kaye, begun some years since, and drawn out 
spasmodically into a third volume, which was left incom- 
plete by the author’s death. With that volume Colonel 
Malleson, when solicited by the publishers, in self- 
respect refused to identify himself, only consenting to 
take up the story where the preceding one had left it, and 
giving to the world a volume so truthful, and withal so 
interesting, as to make us hope that ere long he 
will himself write anew the earlier portion, so that 
the complete work may be known in its entirety 
and its consistency as ‘“ Malleson’s Sepoy Mutiny.” 
In the present work he is again, though only par- 
tially, on the track of the same author. Sir J. W. Kaye’s 
‘‘War in Afghanistan” is by general consent the best of 
his books; but designedly, and perhaps wisely, for the 
purpose of giving unity and completeness to his narra- 
tive, he had confined himself strictly to the incidents of 
the war and the circumstances which indirectly led to it ; 
for he opens his history at “the dawn of the present 
century.” Of the work before us, we may unhesita- 
tingly say that it answers exactly to its title—no slight 
praise in the present day. 

It is a “ History of Afghanistan.” 

Without attempting to trace its fortunes during the 
pre-Afghan period, under the Seleucide and Greco- 
Bactrian dynasties, it breaks ground with the severment 
of the country from the great Persian Empire of Kho- 
r4san, while still under its Samanf rulers. The slave- 
born Alptegin wrests this province from the Samanf lords 
of Bokhara, and initiates an independent Government 
during the closing years of the tenth century. The 


J ] } he Out- 
© History of Afghdnistin, from the Earliest Period to t 
break of the War in 1878. By Colonel G. B. MALLEson, C.S,I. 
London : W. H. Allen and Co. 
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eleventh century opens with this detached province ‘con- 
verted, under his more famous grandson Mahmud, into a 
- kingdom stretching from the shores of the Caspian Sea 
to the banks of the Sutlej. This is the Mahmid 
of Ghazni, who for the first time since the days of 
Alexander forced the now historic portals of the Sdliman 
range. 

Here Colonel Malleson finds his starting-point, and 
gives, as none before him have given, the history of 
Afgh4nistén under the Ghdznavide, the Ghoride, the 
Moghul, the Ghilzai, and the Durani kings ; taking due 
notice of the successive invasions of the Seljuks, the 
Moghul Tartars under Ghenkis Khan and Timour Lang, 
the threatened approach of the Usbég Tiirks, and telling 
how the fugitive Baber, finding shelter in Cabul, looked 
down as from an eyrie height with eagle glance upon the 
fertile plains of India, which his ancestor Timour had 
devastated ; how, like a captain of free-lances, he swept 
down and pressed onwards, until as Emperor of Delhi he 
made the hitherto paramount Afghan State a mere pro- 
vince of the still greater Moghul Empire. With well- 
sustained interest he traces the later vicissitudes through 
which, with diminished yet independent rule, the native 
lords of Candahar and Cabul maintained an almost 
ceaseless struggle against the waning power, yet sporadic 
efforts, of Persia on the one side, and the threatening 
advance of the “ Lion of the Punjaéb” on the other. 

Other writers have connected the history of Afghanistan 
with that of India ; here the history of the latter becomes 
only incidental to that of the former. 

On the whole, we regard the volume before us as a 
very valuable contribution to the historical literature of the 
day ; yet we cannot refrain from noticing marks of that 
haste with which it has been prepared, and which we 
earnestly hope may disappear in a more carefully- 
revised and amplified edition. For instance, at page 
77, speaking of the Jats, he says, “They are sup- 
posed to have been a horde of Tartars of the 
same stock as the Getz, and who occupied the 
country known as Bahawalpir.” Now, in reality, the 
Jats form the great majority of the Sikh nation ; they are 
more or less distributed over the whole Punjab ; their 
chief home, their “pride of place,” being in the Manjha, 
between the Bari and Ravi rivers; while those to the 
South, round Bahawalpiir and Multan, were chiefly con- 
verts to Mohammedanism, the victims of Arungzib’s 
compulsory proselytism, and are held in very low 
repute by their purer brethren in the North. Again, 
at page 40, he says that the Pathdns are distinct 
from the Afghans, though having much in common ; 
whereas, in reality, as we pointed out a few weeks ago in 
treating of that frontier, while the two names have come 
to be synonymous, that of Pathan is in reality more com- 
prehensive as well as far more ancient. The word 
“ Afghan” is of undoubted Arabic origin; and whatever 
its real meaning, can by no inference be traced back beyond 
the ninth century, being no doubt connected with the 
Arab element then introduced by the invading and con- 
verting Moslem; while “Pathdn,” or more strictly 
“ Pukthan,” the speaker of the Pukhtoo or Pushtoo 
language, connects the inhabitant of that “land of rocks 
and stones” of to-day with the “skin-clad Pactues” 
whom Herodotus, writing some thirteen hundred years 
before, describes as being the inhabitants of the most 
northern tracts of India. 

These and a few minor inaccuracies will but little de- 
tract from the intrinsic value of the work down to the three 
concluding chapters. Here we confess to a sense of dis- 
appointment. Colonel Malleson, perhaps not unwisely, 
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already so fully detailed by Kaye, the political waite, 
the fatuous imbecility, the appalling catastrophe, and 
the stern retribution, which sum up the campaign of 
1839-42. What follows is little better than-a sketch of 
the insidious advance of Russia, the prolonged inac- 
tivity of England, and the tardy perception of the 
impending danger. Yet, though briefly and some- 
what hurriedly, he tells enough to show the inexpediericy, © 
not to say the madness, of that invasion, and the wisdom 
and political necessity of the present advance. But all — 
this deserves and demands a fuller telling, such as time 
and careful analysis of the secret influences which — 
have been at work during the last quarter of'a century 
alone can supply. | 
We hope that when a second edition of this work — 
shall be demanded, the needed time and care shall — 
also have been bestowed on its completion, in order that 
full and ample justice may be done to the stirring and 
momentous events which have succeeded each other 
in Afghanistan during the present century, and are 
even now being enacted on that stage, thereby 
securing for the work in its completed form the high 
place it well deserves among the standard histories of the 
nation and its dependencies. 





BLACK BUT COMELY.* 


HE review of a book, when the writer of it has 
passed beyond the ken of mankind, is at all times 

a sad task. But in this instance it comes home with 
greater force, for ere the ink was dry, while the printer 
was still at work, the kind heart that dictated the thoughts 
was stilled; the inexorable summons had come and Death 
had claimed his own. It strikes us as we read that 
throughout the book there is somewhat of a presentiment 
of death. Probably had the author been still with us this 
would have passed unnoticed ; but as it is there seem 
very evident traces of it on more than one occasion, 
The plot is a curious one and a little improbable. The 
first chapter introduces us to the heroine, Jane Lee, as a 
baby in her mother’s arms in the midst of an execution 
rabble. The mother is crushed to death, and the baby 
saved by Shack Lopez, a Jew, who had, after many 
vicissitudes, amassed riches through the medium of 
“advances at sixty per cent.” However, with a kindly 
heart he adopts the waif, and his wife dying shortly 
afterwards she grows up to look on him as 
her father, and is well educated at a first-class 
school. Shack Lopez, with great forethought, sends 
her after this into the country, and places her under the 
care of the Rev. Silas and Mrs. Tregarthen, of Combe 
Appleton, where she meets Mervyn Strange, a curate, 
and a Mr. James Paravant, of Combe Wester, whom she 
christens Forward James. Both, of course, fall violently 
in love with her, and violently the reverse with each other. 
At this juncture Lopez dies, and Jane Lee is thrown on 
the world. Here, on page 114-115, occurs one of the 
strongest and truest pieces of writing that probably 
Whyte-Melville, master as he was of men and man- 
ners, has ever penned, but which we have not space 
to quote. Mervyn Strange, to the discomfiture of 
Forward James, takes Jane Lee up to town, lends her 
#500 thinking that she is engaged to him, and is 
surprised when he learns that she has gone off on her 
own account. After trying to obtain an engagement, 





* Black but Comely. By C. J. WuyTE-MeELvILLE. 3 vols. 
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without success, at the Nonsuch Theatre, Jane Lee is 
aceosted by a gipsy in Richmond Park, who seeing J. 
L. tattooed on her arm, changes his felonious intentions 
of robbery and violence, and claims her as one of his own 
clan, a “true, thoroughbred Romany.” At his invitation 
she visits the gipsy camp and meets her father 
Fighting Jack, the patron of the gang, who de- 
tains her, much against her will, until an opportunity 
presenting itself of escape at Southdown Races, Jane 
Lee flies with Forward James on his horse Potboy. As is 
but natural, after this she consents to become Mrs. Para- 
vanit, and the ceremony, oddly enough, is performed by 
Mervyn Strange. They then go abroad for a year, at the 
end of which time she appears in society as “ Mrs. Para- 
vant #ée Beltenebrosa,” the latter name having been given 
her by Mervyn Strange, but society, with its usual way of 
jumping at conclusions, insists on its being a foreign 
title of distinction, which was exactly what Mrs. Paravant 
meant it should do, and by playing her cards cleverly she 
succeeds in getting on very well. Her chief friend and 
admirer is a Lord St. Moritz, who eventually is the 
cause of a conjugal quarrel on the eve of a_hurdle- 
race, in which Forward James is killed, and here we 
again come on one of those presentiments which have 
been mentioned before. 


“Yes, we ought to be kind to each other here, in the little 
segment of a circle which, as an infinitesimal portion of eter- 
nity, we have accustomed ourselves to call life. We are but 
tenants at will. Is it worth while to fret and strive, and 
malign our neighbour within such narrow borders, when 
every morning’s post may bring a notice to quit? For 
Paravant to-day—as may befall you and me to-morrow, and 
many more of us before the week is over—a summons had been 
served.” 


It may be coincidence only, yet these lines read with 
too prophetic a meaning of the author’s own end. 

Mrs. Paravant, now a widow, goes into lodgings in 
town, and meets Lord St. Moritz at the theatre where she 
had taken a stall (although her husband had not been 
dead long enough to warrant her doing so). Lord St. 
Moritz takes advantage of her lonely position, and 
endeavours to drive her off in a cab. But, unfortunately 
for him, the driver turns out to be Fighting Jack, who, 
on his daughter’s indignantly desiring to be set. down, 
pulls his lordship out of the cab, and proceeds to knock 
him down scientifically, and generally to “ det him have 
it.” Again is Jane Lee brought into contact with her 
gipsy clan, and though she has every wish to be kind to 
her father, she is forced to fly from Jericho Lee, the man 
who accosted her in Richmond Park. So she steals out 
when Fighting Jack is asleep, and goes down to Boars- 
haven, where Mervyn Strange was doing his Master’s 
bidding among the poor seafaring community. Entering 
the hospital he had established there as nurse, the way- 
ward gipsy tries to forget her past and enter on a new 
life. While she is at Boarshaven .old Fighting Jack, her 
father, dies in the park, the only place where he could 
find anything resembling his native heath. Exceedingly 
touching and beautiful is the description of the old man, 
like a wolf, going home to die, and the scene where he is 


robbed of his money, and blesses one of the repentant. 


women who had committed the theft, is painted with 
consummate skill. Jericho Lee comes down to Boars- 
haven, and contemplates the robbery (and murder, if 
necessary) of Mervyn Strange ; but, warned by her gipsy 
sister, “Nance,” who is an inmate of the hospital, Bel- 
tenebrosa saves his life, and in doing so is stabbed by 
Jericho ; recovering however by reason of careful nursing 
in the hospital in which she had herself so often ministered, 
she marries Mervyn Strange, and, to use the words of 
the author, “the wild nature was tamed; the gipsy 
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became a meek and sincere Christian, a true, energetic,, 
loving, and somewhat wilful wife.” 
Such is the brief outline of Whyte-Melville’s last book. 


It is not one of the best he has written, neither is it one’. 
of the worst. ‘There is all the well-known fire and pathos, 


and the power of vivid description holding the mind 
enchained with interest. The improbability of the story 
is its fault, and it shows signs that the hand that wrote it 
did not revise it ; yet, as we close the last page and read, 
“‘ Surely this also is vanity and vexation of spirit !” the 
thought arises, when and where shall we find one who. 
was always so true to nature as he who has been lately 
taken from us ? 


ROBERT DICK, BAKER, OF THURSO.* 


HETHER of the two is of the most value to 
succeeding generations of man, the honest hard 
work done by sterling natures, or the recognition of that 
work spurring others on to do likewise? This question is 
perhaps difficult to answer ; but it is certain that those 
who do the best work shrink the most from publicity, and 
prefer that the results of their labour should be their most 
abiding monument. “Like a good man,” writes Robert 
Dick to Hugh Miller, “do not speak of me so often by 
name. Iam a quiet creature, and do not like tosee my- 
selfin print at all.” What would Dick have said could 
he have seen the present thick octavo volume filled with 
the history of his life from the day of his birth to the day 
of his death ? 

But good old Dick is gone, and does not know, or at 
least is supposed not to know, how his name is being 
spread over the world ; and we are the gainers, for in his 
life and letters Mr. Smiles has found a rich store of 
materials, racy, original, full of information, and betraying 
every now and then deep poetical feeling. These letters, 
which form the pith and marrow of the book, place the 
baker of Thurso before us as a cultivated, thoughtful, and 
withal humorous man, who sang over his daily work, or 
trudged fifty miles between sunset and sunrise to trace 
the extension of the boulder-clay, with an energy some of 
which must impart itself to his readers; and who, while 
he could not spare a moment for a lion-hunter or an idle 
visitor, yet gave his time freely to all who came to learn, 
and parted with his specimens so readily that if Hugh 
Miller had attended to his appeals we might never have 
known that some of the most valuable of Old Red fossils. 
came from under Dick’s hammer. 

Born at Tullibody in 1810, the son of an exciseman, 
Dick showed great capacity early in life, and might have- 


been brought up to one of the learned professions, but for - 


the untoward influence of a stepmother who spoiled his. 
career and did her best to spoil his temper. Apprenticed’ 
at thirteen to a baker, he set up on his own account, at 


the age of twenty, in Thurso, the northernmost town of 


Great Britain, and remained there all hislife. From that 
time he devoted every spare moment to exploring the 
botany and geology of Caithness for at least sixty miles 
around Thurso. But we do not find in him any of the 
nature-intoxication so sad in the life of Thomas Edward,. 
because it brought ruin and starvation to his family and. 
himself. Dick was known to the day of his death as 
the best biscuit-maker in Thurso, and never but once: 
neglected his daily batch of bread, even.if he had been 
walking the whole night previously. 

It is true that he was in difficulties during the last years. 
of his life and had to sell his collections to keep free 
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of debt; but this was owing to excessive competition, 
and though Dick might doubtless have been a far more 
prosperous man had he devoted all his enormous energy 

eto securing success, yet he did earn his own livelihood, 
and to do more he must have sacrificed the whole bent of 
his nature. Even in the time of heaviest troubles, the 
delight in the finding of a new moss by moonlight is suf- 
ficient to make him forget them, and when he is obliged 
to sell his fossils, he does so with honest pride because 
they are “altogether rare, and not in the possession of any 
other person.” For if some of Dick’s energy went into his 
trade, his heart was with his studies and his specimens. 
It is in the relation of his long rambles that the happy 
poetical side of the man’s nature crops out. 


“ The whole universe is set to music,” he writes to Hugh 
Miller. “It is harmonious. There is, in truth, no jarring, 
no discord! None whatever! And when man thinks that 
he discovers a want of harmony, the fault is in himself. It 
is he that is out of tune, and not Nature—not the Creator 
of the Universe.” 


With feelings such as these he would start off as soon 
as his bread was baked, and wetting his stockings in every 
burn on his road, because “a Highland man walks best 
when his feet are wet,” would wander for hours in search 
of a rare plant or fossil. 


“T have accomplished a feat in pursuit of rotten shells,” he 
writes, “ which perhaps not many men would have willingly 
undertaken. I have walked more than fifty miles without 
once sitting down. Then next morning, at five o'clock, I 
rose to my daily work as if nothing unusual had happened.” 


In this way he so completely explored the botany of 
Caithness, that during the latter years of his life he could 
discover nothing he had not before met with, and it is 
very characteristic of the man that he tried, whenever he 
could, to sow some of the rarest plants and ferns in dif- 
ferent parts of the neighbourhood, so that “some wan- 
derer sad might be made happy by seeing them.” His 
herbarium consisted of two hundred folios, full of bota- 
nical specimens, which were made over to the Thurso 
Scientific Society at his death, and are being eaten up, 
Mr. Smiles tell us, by insects. 

But important as were some of Dick’s identifications 
in botany—as for example, when he found the Northern 
Holy Cross (ieroch/oé borealis) in Caithness, and proved 
that Don had been right in admitting it to the British 
Flora—yet his greatest triumphs were in the geological 
field. When he astonished Sir Roderick Murchison by 
making a flour model in relief of the geological structure 
of Caithness upon his baking-board, the man was only 
sketching roughly the results of accurate knowledge 
obtained by long journeys on foot and comparisons of 
different sections. 


“Of course, I am very far,” he writes to Miller, “from 
wishing you to meddle with the findings of men driving along 
the public road and viewing the country /rom gigs! No! 
But it is my misfortune to laugh outrageously during my 
rambles to find the Caithness rocks dipping in every airt of 
the compass, whereas it is stated in geological books that 
they dip all in one direction.” 

We can well fancy how such a man would mile at Sir 
Roderick’s characteristic speech at the British Association, 
mentioning him as “a man who is earning his daily bread 
by hard work . . . and yet who is able to instruct the 
Director-General of the Geographical Society.” Dick’s 
rhyme which he wrote to his friend Peach on the occasion, 
containing the verse— 

“ Hammers an’ chisels an’ a’, 
Chisels an’ fossils an’ a’, 
Resurrection’s our trade ; by raising the dead 
We’ve grandeur, an’ honour, an’ a’ ”— 
had probably more good-natured sarcasm underneath it 
than the worthy baronet discovered. 


Mr. Smiles tells us that it was in 1835 that Dick 
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was first startled by finding traces of fossil fish in 
the slaty rocks of Caithness, and, in 1844, that after — 
reading the “Old Red Sandstone” of Hugh Miller — 
he began to work hammer in hand, and laid bare speci- 
men after specimen, the choicest of which he sent freely 
to Miller, together with his drawings of fossil fishes, — 
“You can cut and carve out of them what you please,” ~ 
he writes; “to me labour is its own reward.” And 
Miller states in his “ Footprints of Creation” that it was 
by means of the specimens sent him by Dick that he was 
able to identify the Scotch “Old Red” fish with those of * 
Russia. It would seem, by the bye, from Hugh Miller’s _ 
own passage that he was there referring specially to - 
Asterolepis of the Holoptychian family, though Mr. © 
Smiles speaks of it as Holoptychius itself. The value of 
these Old Red fishes in settling disputed points of classifi- 
cation in the European strata is so well known to geolo- 
gists that it is scarcely necessary to insist upon the good 
work which Dick did in thus procuring well-preserved 
and perfect specimens. 

But to Dick himself the delight was in the search, in 
the original discovery, and in the light which broke upon 
him gradually as he disentombed the relics of olden 
times. 

“T said I had beat you,” he writes. “No harm! Did 
you meet with any trace of Coccosteus at Banniskirk? Or 
did you meet with any trace of a Holoptychius? I found 
both. I think if you had met with any sign of either you 
would have mentioned it. The head of Holoptychius that I 
found was about three-and-a-half inches wide ; a prize from 
Banniskirk ! When I was tying up the bundle a stone beside 
me drew my attention. ‘A gill-cove, said I. Lifting my 
hammer I gave ita blow. ‘Huzza! Warty! Coccosteus! 
Huzza again !” 


Nor was he less fortunate in his study of the boulder- 
clay of Caithness, and in establishing the occurrence in 
it of fossil shells, though Lyell has pointed out that the 
boulder-clay, as a whole, is singularly devoid of fossils. 
He sends a list of fourteen species to Hugh Miller. 


“Thin shell-valves,” he says, “have been found entire 
hick is Mactra and Tellina have received slight damage ; 
small young Crassina (a month old?) have withstood the 
fearful shock of mountain waves, of dashing icebergs grind- - 
ing and pounding, whirling about and reeling like playthings 
Panes and yet a diminutive little thing like this now lying 
before me has been preserved! Amazing! I have met 
with many stones in the boulder-clay, grooved, and scratched, 
and rubbed in the strangest way imaginable. For the pre- 
sence of these stones where they now are I think the glacial 
theory is the most likely.” 


It was this vast mass of boulder-clay and the history 
which it implied which most impressed Dick and inspired 
some of his finest writing. 


“There are moments,” he writes, “ when a real heartfelt 
pleasure amply repays us poor mortals for years of sorrow, 
and such a moment was mine now. There I stood with 
evidences of Old World convulsions and changes round 
about me on every side. And yet there was a living 
cascade merrily piping away the sunny hours at my feet, the 
crystal drops bedecking my clay-soiled boots. Columbus 
had never cast anchor here. No philosopher had ever 
entered this paradise. It was all a new world. To me for 
the moment it was The World. And I triumphed in the felt 
conviction that a humble individual like myself had, under 
Providence, ‘done the State some service,’ for the evidence 
that it brings to bear on geological science is not to be gain- 
said. Not many yards inland from this fine section of 
boulder-clay, resting on cliffs of red sandstone on the east 
side of Dunnet cliffs, high over Pentland Firth—not many 
yards inland there lies over this clay a black peat moss 
which, judging from examination made in it, is at least seven 
or eight feet thick. Howold is that black moss? Hundreds, 
thousands of years? Yet what is that to the time that has 
elapsed since the roebergs went thundering over. Dunnet 
Head i ,, Phen the sea, the wide sea, floated and stormed 
over all. 


Such writing as this was hardly to be expected from a 
baker in a small town in the extreme north of Scotland, 
and yet it represents Dick very truly. Slow to theorise, 
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having a horror of what he called “ paper geology,” and 
trusting to nothing but hard facts hammered out of the 
rocks, yet when he had found a firm footing, the 
poetical side of the man’s nature would burst forth, and 
he generalised in spite of himself. 

For long and delightful extracts from his letters, full 
of humour, of graphic description, and of solid informa- 
tion we must refer the reader to the book itself. Of Mr. 
Smiles’ rendering of the character we need not speak ; 
for making the whole man stand forth in his true light 
Mr. Smiles has not his equal, and owing to the fulness 
of material which he had here at his disposal the life of 
the baker of Thurso is likely to be one of his most 
popular works. 

Only here and there a want of grasp is felt when Mr. 
Smiles is dealing with the scientific side of Dick’s work, 
as, for example, when dwelling upon his discoveries 
among fishes of the Old Red, Mr. Smiles brings in 
a description of the glacial period, and _ speculations 
as to astronomical and other hypotheses now in 
vogue to account for glacial phenomena. If this had 
come in the discussion of the boulder-clay it might 
have been admissible, although we think Dick would 
have exclaimed in horror at ‘such vague _ specula- 
tions being mixed up with his hard facts. But here in 
the discussion of the Caithness flagstones the passage is 
odd enough, and one wonders how it can have found its 
way there, for even if it were intended to refer to 
recurring glacial periods, these are in no way connected 
with the flagstones of the Old Red Sandstone. 


RECENT EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


A Manual of French Literature. By RICHARD A, PLOETZ, M.A‘ 
London : David Nutt. 1878. 
HIS work will be found useful not only to schools 
but to all those who desire to become conversant 
with thé beauties of French literature. Manuals of litera- 
ture which give extracts from the writings of different 
authors, with short biographical notices, we hold in no 
high esteem as school class-books. An accurate and 
critical knowledge of the literary productions of a single 
author is better worth attaining than a general acquaint- 
ance with second-hand criticisms on a large number of 
writers. A student who wishes to obtain real knowledge of 
an author can only do so by reading what he has written. 
Books on literature are useful, however, to those who are 
already familiar with some of the chief works in a 
language and wish to connect these together by showing 
the relation in which they stand to minor works. There 
is in literature as in history a natural development, and 
the knowledge of the relationship of one author to 
another can only be obtained by the study of some such 
work as that under review. For the highest classes of 
modern schools where the French language is so studied 
as to make the intellectual training derived from it equal 
to that obtained from. the classical languages, this work 
will be found eminently serviceable, and may be safely 
recommended. 

Among the chief features of the book may be men- 
tioned the opening chapter, which consists of a sketch of 
the rise and formation of the French language, and an 
analysis of the literature up to the time of Corneille. This 
is followed by an account of the various French authors 
from the time of Corneille and Pascal till the present 
day. To each classic is devoted a sketch of his life and 
works, selections from his principal writings, and a-short 
critical account of each of the authors’ works from which 
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these selections are made. Not the least valuable part of 
the book are the explanatory notes, which are very 
numerous, and serve to _ iilustrate all etymological 
difficulties and linguistic peculiarities which occur in the - 
selected extracts. It is to be regretted that the book has 
not been printed in England, as the form in which it is. 
now presented to the British public cannot be considered 
attractive. In all other respects it claims our praise, and. 
is sure to take its place among standard educational 
works. 


Lessons in Thermodynamics. By R. E, BAYNES. Oxford, 1878. 
No such complete work on this subject has yet appeared 
as the volume now before us. Although many most 
valuable suggestions can be derived from Prof. Clerk- 
Maxwell’s theory of heat, the mathematical treatment of 


the subject in that work is not sufficiently developed to. 


enable the student to make any considerable advance in 
a knowledge of the theory. In the present treatise the 
author has freely availed himself of the processes of the 
higher mathematics, and has produced a work which will 

be deservedly regarded as the most complete and _ syste- 
matic exposition of this branch of Mathematical Physics. 
in the English language. In the introductory chapter is 

found a concise account of the Fundamental Units now 
adopted in Physical Investigations. This is followed by 
a chapter on Introductory Thermal Principles, and the 

remaining chapters are devoted to the Conservation of 
Energy, the Theory of Engines, the Flow of Fluids, and 
other matters now for the first time fully treated in a 
single work. The student must be well advanced 
in mathematics to be capable of reading through 
this volume; and, even so, he would do well to. 
make himself master in the first instance of some more- 
elementary work. As a. trustworthy text-book, treating 
of the same subjects by means of the simplest mathe- 
matical processes, we can safely recommend Dr. 

Wormell’s “Thermodynamics,” published by Messrs.. 
Longmans. 


Economics for Beginners. By H.D. Macizop. London : Long- 

mans and Co. 1878, 
THE title of this book is misleading: it is certainly not 
adapted for beginners. It is elementary in so far as it 
starts with first principles, and gradually advances to the 
consideration of the more complicated phenomena of 
social life ; but we cannot understand any teacher using 
this book in place of that of Mr. Fawcett, or of the Primer- 
of Professor Jevons, unless he hold very strong views. 
with respect to the excellence of Mr. Macleod’s method 
of treating the subject. But in order to accept the 
author’s views we have to adopt many startling proposi-. 
tions. For instance, we were not aware till we opened 
this book that “it is now universally admitted that: 
Political Economy, or, as it is often called, the Science 
of Wealth, is a physical science.” Nor are we able to. 
admit that the theory of credit is very much simplified 
by the application to it of the laws of algebraic signs. 
“These laws,” we are told, “which are. universally 
applicable in natural philosophy, are equally applicable 
in economics, and are alone capable of giving the solution 
of the theory of credit.” The book is well worthy of 
being carefully studied by those who have already become 
acquainted with other works on the subject ; but as an 
elementary text-book for beginners we cannot recom- 
mend it. 


Hinry’s First Latin Book, By the Rev. T. K. ARnoip, New 
Edition, by C. C. Gepr. London: Rivingtons. 


Tue publication of this book is an instance of the 
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advantage of revising and re-editing existing school-books 
of tried value, as compared with that of writing new ones. 
4 Henry’s First Latin Book” has laid the foundation of 


_ the classical knowledge of many eminent scholars; and 


the present edition of this well-known work will be 
valuable to schoolmasters, as enabling them to adhere 
to their old lines of instruction, whilst adapting 
their teaching to modern methods. The present edition 
differs from its predecessors in the fact that references 
are made throughout to the “Public School Latin 
Primer,” that the exercises are longer, and that many 
new anecdotes, fables, &c., have been introduced for 
translation into English. With the additions and 
improvements which this edition contains, we can safely 
recommend the book for general adoption in schools. 


Decisive Events in History. By Tuomas ARCHER. Cassell 
and Co, 

‘Tue title of this book very well indicates the intention of 
the author, In a simple and straightforward manner he 
has related the circumstances connected with some of 
the most decisive events in history. ‘The book differs in 
many points from Creasy’s “Fifteen Decisive Battles,” 
‘with which it may to some extent be compared. In the 
first place, it is addressed to much more juvenile readers; 
cand secondly, it includes among the decisive events of 
history many others besides battles. The teacher of 
history now-a-days finds many subjects of greater im- 
portance than wars .and expeditions in which he 
endeavours to awaken his pupils’ interest ; and the author 
of the little book before us has done well to include 
such subjects as the “Landing of St. Augustine in 
Britain” and the “Maintenance of the ‘ Petition of 
Right’” among those which decided some grave issue. 
It is only to be expected that many omissions should 
occur in a work of this sort, and that the events of English 
history should claim the larger part of the author’s con- 
‘sideration. As an introduction to such books as the 
** Epoch of History,” this little book will be found ex- 
ceedingly useful, and may serve to induce children to read 
more detailed and trustworthy accounts of the several 
events of which it treats. We must not forget to add 
that it is very fully illustrated. 


The Fairyland of Science. By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 
E. Stanford. 1878. 
WE are saying much for this little book when we state 
that the title is the worst part of it. Why should we 
speak of the phenomena of science as the scenes of fairy- 
land? The title and the binding seem to suggest that 
books on science. are to take the place of fairy tales in 
the juvenile library. We hope this will not be the case; 


and we can see no reason why the natural phenomena of - 


science should be put on the same level with fairy 
wonders. The comparison is an injustice to both. The 
book itself contains a very lucid explanation of some of 
the most commonly observed facts of Nature. It is 
very accurate, and is well calculated to kindle in the 
minds of those who read it a lively interest in scientific 
pursuits. ‘The experiments introduced into the lectures 
of which the volume is comprised are very simple and, 
in some cases, original. The chief fault of the work is 
that it attempts too much. It covers too Jarge an area ; 
and in reading it we could not help thinking that the 
lectures were better adapted to a large popular audience 
wishing to be amused than to a number of. children 


requiring instruction, Many subjects. referred to in the | 


lectures are so briefly and imperfectly explained. that we 
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on the Text of Shakespeare. By JouN Butwer. Hamil- — 


‘these works ought to become acquainted. The notes — 
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think they would have been best omitted. ‘Take, for 
example, the diffraction of light, in explanation of whith 
we find the following statement: “For if they (the 
waves) meet comfortably, both rising up in a good wave, 
they run on together and make a bright line of light ; But 
if they meet higgledy-piggledy, one up and the other 
down, all in confusion, they stop each other, and then 
there is no light, but a line of darkness” (p. 73.) In- 
science-teaching a little systematic instruction is more 
useful and more interesting, even to children, than a rapid — 
and superficial survey of a great variety of -phenomena, 


Mlustrated Dictionary of Sc'entific Terms, Collins and Sons. 1879. 
AccorDING to the preface, “this dictionary is intended as © 
a guide to the understanding of our popular scientific — 
literature.” As the information afforded is very scanty, — 
and is not in all cases correct, the purpose of the book does © 
not seem to us to have been fulfilled. The reader of © 
scientific literature either wishes to know the exact mean- — 
ing of a term, or is satisfied with its most general defini. — 
tion. An ordinary dictionary will give the latter, and the ~ 
present one does not provide the former. We have not — 
had time to verify every definition, so we can only say 

that “energy” is not the same as “vis viva,” and that — 
neither the one nor the other is “mo” 5 that “momentum” 

2 


is not “the amount of energy in a moving body”; that 
whilst the Goniatite is imperfectly defined, the Ceratite 
is omitted; and that the definition of trapezium as 
“any plane figure formed by four straight lines,” is 
not that generally adopted. 


We have also received the following works :—Studies — 


ton, Adams, and Co. 1878.—This consists of a dis- — 
cussion of various proposed emendations in the text of — 
Shakespeare’s plays. The author has carefully collated — 
the several well-known editions, including Mr. Booth’s 
reprint of the “ Folio of 1623,” and the so-called “ Cam- 

bridge Shakespeare,” and his work will be found a yalu- 

able contribution to the classic study of the great author. ~ 

Cowper's Task, a volume of the Annotated Poems of — 
English Authors. Edited by Rev. E. T. Stevens and 
the Rev. D. Morris. London: Longmans. 1878.— 
This is an excellent edition of this well-known poem. 
The notes are full of useful information, illustrating no¢ 
only the meaning of the words in the text, but also that of 
kindred forms. It is well printed, and is published at a 
very low price. 

Milton's Comus, with Notes by B. M. RANKING and 
H. D. Ranxinc. London: H. West. 1878.— 
This little work contains an introductory chapter on the 
“* Masque proper,” “‘Comus’ considered as a Masque,” 
and the “History and Structure of the Poem.” It also 
contains a collection of notes, with the generally accepted 
explanation of difficult passages. 

From the Clarendon Press we have German Classics : 
Schiller’s “‘ Egmonts Leben und Tod: Die Belagerung von 
Antwerpen,” with English notes by Dr. Buchheim. The 
historical introduction is well written, and contains the 
kind of information with which the pupil studying 


at the end of the volume are arranged with considerable 
care, and the critical and historical remarks which 
they contain are well suited for school teaching. 
From the same author we have German Poetry for 
Kepetition (London: Longmans, 1879), a progressively 
arranged collection of poems, to which are added a few - 
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short notes which will be found to be of great service to 
the pupil. 
We have also before us: A Practical Handbook to the 
Principal Professions, by CHARLES E. Pascor (Hardwicke | 
and Bogue), a useful book of reference for parents ; Chap- 
ters on the Science of Language, by Prof. Lron DELoos 
(Williams and Wargate, 1878), which we cannot recom- 
mend for educational purposes, although the book gives 
evidence of research and of the scholarly attainments of 
the author; A First French Book, by A. Motreau, | 
and Geography, by L. M. D. Spence, both published 
by Messrs. Lockwood, and belonging to the Civil 
Service Series; Chambers’s English Readers, Books I., 


‘IL, and III, by J. M. D. Mertxuryoun, which, like 


other works by the same eminent educationalist,. are 
scientifically arranged, and well adapted to the teaching 
of children; Animal Physiology, Parts I., LI, and I11., by 
ANDREW Witson, M.D. (Chambers), new editions of 
deservedly popular books; and Standard Arithmetic, 
Parts Il. and Ill, by H. Atten (Chambers and Co.) 


STRAY LEAVES. 
conenieipeonnoe 


VOLUME of verse by Victor Hugo is announced for the 
end of the month. It is entitled Pztsé Supréme, and it 
has, therefore, been generally supposed that it will contain 
passionate appeals on behalf of the Exiles of the Commune. 
This is not the case ; M. Victor Hugo has already pleaded 
for them many times and, in his opinion and that of many of 
his readers, sufficiently often. He now requests us to 
extend our pity to kings, high-priests, and all other “ oppressors 
of humanity.” 


THE following is the literary news from Russia this week : 
—The Russian administration has started a newspaper at 
Kars, entitled the Kars District Gazette. Another has 
appeared at Tiflis, called the Siyanie, published in the 
Tartar language, and edited by the Sunnite priest Hadji 
Seid Effendi Koonsi-zodé. A Finnish newspaper, modelled 
on the British Workman, is announced at St. Petersburg. 
Mr. Blinoff has published a work of the Robinson Crusoe 
order, entitled, “ Jizn Robinzona ”—“ The Life of Robinson” 
—which is full of those clever little sketches which only Con- 
tinental artists appear to know how to draw. Alexander 
Strugovstchikoff, an eminent poet of the Poushkin period, 
died on the 8th instant, aged seventy. He was the translator 
of the works of Goethe, and most of his own poetical pieces 
display the influence.of the. author of “ Faust.”. M. Zola has 
accepted an invitation to contribute reviews to one of the 
Russian monthlies. Translators at Moscow are preparing 
Mr. Anthony Trollope’s last novel, “An Eye for an Eye” for 
publication in the Spring. Prince Mestchersky is stated to 
be engaged on a novel depicting modern Russian society. 
Valuable Bulgarian manuscripts have arrived at St. 
Petersburg from Tirnova, where they were “annexed” for 
the Imperial Library by Prince Dondoukoff-Korsakoff. 


WE have received the January number of the Lives of the 
Cardinals, by Patrick Justin O’Byme (Roland, Ladelle, and 
Co.). Besides Leo XIII., it contains Memoirs of Cardinals 
Cullen and Franchi. The portraits are very good, and the 
short biographies carefully compiled and full of interesting 
facts. ‘The publication is excellently turned out, the paper 
and printing being of a very high class. 





In these days of literary activity there is positively no 
chance for the plagiarists. Lord Beaconsfield’s famous 
Derby chapter in “Sybil” was the other day shown to be 
copied from an article in a magazine, and we are all ac- 
quainted with the use the noble Lord once made of an 
oration first delivered by M. Thiers, and of a certain essay 
of Macaulay, wherewith he ekes out his “Venetia.” The 
latest literary detective case comes to us from over the 
Channel. This time it is the famous M. Emile Zola who has 
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been caught, and the thief-catcher is M. Louis Ulbach, M. 


Zola wrote about eighteen months ago a story called “Une 
Histoire d’ 
Ulbach now comes forward to point out that the work 
contains not a few cribs from the sixth chapter of the 
“Mémoires de Casanova.” The likeness is less evident 
perhaps in the treatment of situations than in the style, for 
on occasions when Casanova is tender, Zola is extremely 
coarse ; if in some scenes Casanova drops the curtain, Zola 
draws it up. For example, in an account of a death, Casa- 
nova presents the sorrowful situation with a few delicate and 
suggestive touches, while Zola seems anxious to expend his 
whole force in describing its horrors. This little discovery 
is still producing its sensation in Paris. We would only 
ask how it is that men of genius prefer other men’s ideas to 
their own ? 





MR. STRASULEVITCH’sS ninth volume of “ Rooski Biblio- 
teke ” has just made its appearance at Moscow. The series 
consists of extracts taken from the works of the best Russian 
authors, and the writer chosen on this occasion is “Count 
Leon Tolstoy,” whose chef d'wuvre, “The Cossacks,” has 
recently appeared in our own language. The volume 
contains five extracts from “ Sebastopol in December, ’54 ;” 
eleven from his popular novel “ War and Peace ;” four from 
his latest “Anne Karenine ;” seven fables, four children’s 
stories, and some poems. The first edition was exhausted 
within a week after its issue at Moscow, and another is now 
in course of preparation. 


THE Afghan Committee has issued a fresh manifesto in 
the form of a pamphlet on “ Afghanistan in Relation to Past 
Conquests of India,” by the Rev. William Arthur. Sup- 
porters of the Government will hardly be convinced by the 
arguments of this little work, and the friends of the Afghan 
Committee require no convincing. To the more moderate, 
however, whose judgment is not carried away by their 
passions, it will prove interesting reading. 


THE Czar has conferred upon Colonel Prejevalsky, whose 
“Travels from Kulja to the Lob Nor,” have just appeared. 
in English, the order of St. Vladimir of the 4th class. 


THE French official journal has just published the annual 
list of the decorations given on the occasion of the New 
Year. Comparatively few have been bestowed on literary 
men, M. André Theuriet, an amiable poet and author of a 
few delicate romances; M. Eugétne Miller, an_ idyllic 
novelist, author of “La Mionette ;” and Gustave Droz, the 
sprightly writer of that charming but untranslatable book, 
“ Monsieur, Madame et Bébé,” are ameng the number, The 
general public has been rather surprised that the name of 
M. Emile Zola, the chief of the modern realistic school of 
novelists, is not included. It is réported that one of the 
reasons why the author of the “ Assommoir” will not have 
the privilege of wearing a red ribbon in his button-hole for 
the present is that he supplied a series of articles to a Russian 
paper, in which nearly all living French authors were vio- 
lently and almost unjustly criticised. The articles being in 
Russian, it was some time before their real author, whose 
work had of course been translated from the French, was 
discovered. 





THE Russian Minister of Ways of Communication has 
issued a circular to the officials connected with his depart- 
ment begging them to use their best efforts, whjle engaged 
in the construction of railroads and canals, to collect and 
forward to the Geological Museums attached to the 
University of St. Petersburg, all objects of geological or 
archzological interest discovered during their excavations. 





Mr. HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD will give a lecture on 
the “ Modern Science of Economics” at the Society of Arts. 
on Wednesday next, January 22nd, 


WE are informed that the third ordinary meeting of the 
Statistical Society in the present Session will be held on 
Tuesday, the 21st inst. at the Society's Rooms, King’s 
College entrance, Strand, W.C., when a paper will be read 


»” which had a great success. M. Louis | 
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“The Fall of Prices of Commodities in Recent Years, 
by R. Giffien, Esq. The chair will be taken at 7.45 p.m. 


Tue Annual General Meeting of the Royal Ear Hospital 
(Frith Street, W.) took place on Thursday last. The accounts 
were, on the whole, satisfactory ; but there is still a large 
debt owing to the treasurer, and the committee do not feel 
justified in starting the in-patient department until the funds 
of the Hospital are still further augmented. 








CONTINUED depression in trade and general shortness of 

money have, no doubt, much to do with the fact that season- 
able appeals for needy charities have this year practically 
gone “a-begging.” But the urgent appeal for funds which 
Mrs. Gladstone makes through the medium of the Press, on 
behalf of the Convalescent Home at Woodford, we hope will 
be liberally responded to. For a more deserving institution, 
which aims chiefly at the well-being of the poor of East 
London, than this Home does not exist. Patients are 
admitted “entirely free of all payment.” Mrs. Gladstone 
also tells us that some children’s rooms have lately been 
added to the institution, and which are already paid for, except- 
ing the sum of £50. We have no doubt that this and further 
sums will be readily forthcoming. Mrs. Gladstone receives 
subscriptions at Hawarden Castle, Chester ; Messrs. Sir S. 
Scott, Bart., & Co., Cavendish Square ; and Messrs. Barclay, 
Bevan, & Co., at Lombard Street. 





At the Concert-Pasdeloup, in Paris, where only the best 
music is prized, and the general aim of the performance is 
not unlike that at the Albert Hall, a select audience of 
cultured Parisians was quite en/evé the other day by the 
brilliant singing of a débutante, Mile. de Stucklé, in a new 
piece entitled “Judith,” by MM. Paul Collier and Ch. 
Lefevre. The débutante has already made a considerable 
sensation in Marseilles, Lyons, and Bordeaux by her remark- 
able vocal power and dramatic skill, and now even Paris 
gives her a hand. It is already said that M. Halanzier is 
negotiating with the fair cantatrice for her appearance at 
the Grand Opera this next season. Let us hope that 
some London manager will have the enterprise to invite 
the lady to sing before Londoners. 





A MOST charming comédie de salon in verse was given 
the other day at the Théatre du Chateau d’Eau. It is 
entitled “Un Procés Intime,” and is by MM. Jacques 
Grancey and Eugéne Leclerc, who wrote, not long ago, 
“La Nuit des Morts” and “Le Noél Patriotique.” Some 
of the verses in this little work are exquisite and call forth 
much enthusiasm from the audience. When the following 
verses were recited by René, who strives to convince his 
wife that her son must become a soldier, there is a general 
flutter among the husbands, who turn to their wives and 
say, “Eh! bien né sont ils pas adorable ces vers ?” :— 

“ Lamour a donc vraiment un bandeau sur les yeux, _ 
Femme, pour t’aveugler d’aussi folles chiméres ! 
L’enfant qui vient au monde est le fils de deux méres, 
Auxquelles il doit tout dés qu'il a vu le jour; 

Qui, toutes deux, ont droit égal A son amour ; 

La mére de son sang et la Mére-Patrie. 

Uenfant a dans le cceur une voix qui lui crie: 

* Marche, et fais ton devoir !’—Et l'enfant se souvient 
Que pour lune il est fils ; pour lautre citoyen. 

A l'heure oi le pays menacé prend les armes, 

Des deux méres l'enfant court essuyer les larmes ; 
Fort d'un double courage et d’un double baiser, 

I] quitte plus vaillant, ses livres, son foyer, 

Et porte a Pennemi,—terrible,—sa rancune, 

Pensant qu'il vengera deux méres—au lieu d'une, 
Qu’il aura, s'il survit, un triomphe plus beau, 

Et deux anges, s'il meurt, priant sur son tombeau.” 





OFFENBACH’S new opera, “ Madame Favart,” now playing 
at the Folies Dramatiques, Paris, will be produced, by 
arrangement with Mr, Alex. Henderson, at a West End 
Theatre on Easter Monday next, with a mise-en-scone and 
ast worthy of its Parisian reputation. 


Evectric Licut ee Factory, 69, Fleet 
Street. [ADvt.] 








Ciera Mies. Fila *- Finlay "the rc Auld Hoose Sip, Mf Marstall and Co, 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW pecan st 


Fitt, J. Nevill.--Covert Side Sketches. cueaaueae bel. 
Green ward, M.A.—Onthe Wolds. 3 vols. Sam Low and Co. a 
rs Aeon Wichaston. One Lensouwaeth Cie. in wand Co New 


Haber Thomas + M.A.—The Realistic Assumptions of Modern Science _ 
Macmillan and 


wer ko late James.—Chapters on the Art of Thinking, and other Essays, 4 4a 


Kegan land Co. 
Huxley, Prof —English—men of Letters—Hume. Macmillan and Co. 
Jerning Ine Bs compiled by.—The Modern Evolutionist. Carson Brothers, 


K mes.—Sibyl Spencer. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
tata Gee lien’ Tine Be the author of St. Ulave's. 3 vols. Hues aa 


Blackett. 
Mayer, + Sine ees .—Sound. Nature Series. With Illustrations. Mace 
MeMillan nD The Elective Franchise in the United States. G. P. Putnam's 


Meiklejohn, Ty. -. oY M.A., edited by,—Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. W. and 
Mamas, Joseph “John — —Habit and Intelligence. 2nd Edition. Illustrated: 
a 


emillan a 
New Samuel. “ne by. ree and —. = Coe pew _ Co. 
t azine. ; egan Paul and Co. 
M. ioe Kathleen Grace tno ; eats Ozanam, his Life and Works. 
"a Edition. c Kegan Paul andC». 
Pereire, Isaac.—La Question Religieuse. Imprimerie A. Motteroz. 
Phillips, W. F. March, edited by.—The Book of English Elegies. Sampson 


and Co. 
oes. Science Review, The. January, 1879. New Series. Hardwicke and 


gue 

Quarterly Review, The. January, 1879. John Murray. 

ke-establishment and Re-endowment, by an Undergraduate. 

Rogers, Rev. Charl Le LL.D., edited by.—Transactions of the Royal Historical 
Society. Vol 

Shere Seseas By ‘Production Committee. : 

Thirty Short Addresses for Family Prayers, by Fidelis. Sampson Low and Co. 








*,* The Index to the “ EXAMINER” for the year 1878 is 
Now Ready. Subscribers will receive a copy by post. Non- 
Subscribers can obtain it on payment of 2kd., by applying to 
the ates 136, Strand, or by orn, three ae 


Leen ene EVERY EVENING, 7.30. 
eeeert ee HENRY IRVING. 


( Ce ELLEN TERRY. 


eee EVERY EVENING, 7.30. 


SS ROSA KENNEY (daughter of Charles Lamb 
ney) will make her FIRST APPEARANCE on any stage as 

wi ULIET i in  Shahesemners Tragedy ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” with the followi 
cast :—Romeo, Mr, Edward Compton ; Paris, Mr. Tvitton ; Capulet, Mr. E. 
Seeppead s Tybald, Mr. Howard Russell ; Benvolio, Mr. A. C. Forde : Peter, 
Calhaem ; Mercutio, Mr. Char court ;  eaeieiaaate Mr, Barsby } : 
Balthara Mr. ang, Friar Lawrence, Mr. John Ryder; Nurse, Mrs. 
ae ‘Davis ; Lady Capulet, Miss Cecily Nott. On 
THURSDAY ORNING nest, Jan. 23rd. Doors open at 1.30; commence 
at2. Places ma y be secured at the Box Office from ro till 5 daily. Stage 

Manager, Edward Stirling.—TuHeatre Rovat, Drury Lang. 


SPIERS AND POND’S 
GAIER TY RESTAUERAN.£. 


STRAND. 
TABLE D'HOTE (for Ladies and oe ROOM, for Luncheons, 
ee from 5.30 till 8 o’clock, Dinn and Su rs from Noon 


io till Midnight (for ies and Gen- 
B idnight) tor’ line from ro a.m. till tlemen). 

midnig Refreshments. | sm@OQKING ROOM bines ele- 

Seecmapes eon from 12 till 3 ganze with cocahais tad cnieeed 
The BUFFET is reserved for Gentle- | Ventilation. 


men only after 8 p.m. SPIERS & POND. 


EDGES and BUTLER invite attention to the 
following WINES and SPIRITS. 





Good Sherry, Pale or Gold............ 20S., 248., 30S-, 368., 42S., per dozen. 
Very choice Sherry........cccscesess 48s., 548., Gos., 728,, per dozen. 
Port. from first-class shippers. . + +245.) 30S., 365., 425., 48s., per dozen. 
CRO O oo oc ogne 00.00 we ce Keys on vb a6 148, 185., 205., ae. -» per dozen. 
Cotes Sees Saea,- peccese . 1 30S+y 368 » 428.» 485., 60s., per dozen. 
5 Comes... Lbdbdees sencsees *..365., 428., 488., 608 , 78s., per dozen. 

ock ons Moselle... 000 eeee2GSey 30S., 368., 425., 485, 608 , per dozen. 
Cie Pale GeO oa oc cscs cccctecececs ~ 445s 48s., 60s., 728., 848 , per dozen. 


Fine Old Irish ‘ad Scotch Whisky. . 428., 48s., per dozen. 


Wines in Wood. Gallon. pa: tr. Cask. Hhd. 
Good Soy ban ie 11s. 6d, £8 00 1100 £30100 


herry...... 17s. 6d. Ir 100 22100 44 100 
Old Sherry........ 23s. 6d. 14 150 29 0° 57 90 
Good Port..........148. 6d. 10 50 > =? ” °° 


2 eee 20s, 6d. 13 15 0 oo 
Old Pale Brandy. .2ts., 248., 308., > hg per inert aslen” 
Full priced lists, &c., on a application to Hedges and Butler, R t 
» London ; and 30, K s Road, Brighton. ne eee 





AsertL ROOMS (late Casino), 7 and 8, Great 


Windmill Street, Piccadilly, IS NOW OPEN, frce, to the wublic, asa 
sand Café and Estaminet. Bithard Sal aloon. Smoking and Reading Rooms. 


re BIGNgLL. in. anager, R. Paatti. Proprietor, 








fe Me Re eR cy Se aC CRY pn gO Maa ROME Sek ty SNPs Oy RON 


Jan. 18, 1879. 





UEEN’S COLLEGE (RELAND.) 


Prema of Moder Languages inthe Queen's C hel 
ret CANDIDA requested to 
ees feet next, in order Seite eae in ina 


and I hg reer of Modem Languages mut he eo ech oe 
a y 
with at least French and German and Literatures. ae 

The Candidate who may. beselected for the above Professorship will be 
required to enter upen his duties forthwith. 


Dublin Castle, r4th January, 1879. 


IRST M.B. PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC, 18709. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—CLASSES in NATURAL PHI- 
SOPHY by PHILIP MAGNUS, B.Sc., B.A.. in CHEMISTRY by Dr. 


DUPRE, in ZOOLOGY and Y, big _ orceoe early 
eer at WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, MEDICA LCHIN, bese BROAD 
UARY.—For particulars apply to Ww. HA 





CA ete WRANGLER PREPARES for 

shiv See Chi d J Fapen, Che Fit = Indien _ Pvomnen of 7. 

pone Guia the last. few months rst ( (wice), 3rd, 4th (twice).—Wrangler, 
ochester House, 


ITHERNDEN ” SCHOOL, CATERHAM 

VALLEY. —Principal, Mr. C, H. LAKE, B.A., Lond. (in 

Honours).—EDUCATION ON NATURAL PRINCIPLES. A LIMITED 
NUMBER OF PUPILS. 


RENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
SELECT CLASSES, Twice as at the Residence of a Parisian 
Lady, dipflomée. Highly recommended. ‘Terms, 30s. quarterly. Private 
Lessons. Families and Schoo’s can be arranged for.—“ Mademoiselle,” 
44, Eastbourne Terrace, P ‘ 


RAWING, PAINTING, AND SKETCHING 

os NATURE. —LESSONS by an experienced LADY ARTIST, 

pupil of Chaplin, Exhibitor of the French apd late Paris Exhibition. Terms 

moderate. Drawing Classes at her Soe ” z1, Brompton Square, 
South Kensington. 





MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), 1, Old Broad Street, E.C. ; and 16 and 17, Pall Mall, 
S.W. Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 


Charing Cross, London. Established 1782, 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s Square, 
London. Founded 1841. 
Patron —H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Presin—eEnt—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6 ; Life Membership, 
es Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and ten to Town Members. 
eading Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


*“EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the Student’s 

J “ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir Charles Lyell, price 9s-, he 
ys :—“* As it is impossible to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 

a yore by the aid of verbal descriptions or sents, & he will do well to obtain a 

well-arranged Collection of Specimens, y_ be procured from Mr. 

TENNANT (149 Sirand), Teacher of Mineralogy at "King’s Coll College, London.” 

aw collections are supplied on the following terms, in {plain Mahogany 
binets :— 





roo Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three TrayS............++0 42 20 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five TrayS..........s0+--+0+ 550 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine DrawersS..+:.......00... 10 10 0 
4co Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen Drawers.......... 2m 0 o 


More extensive Collections, at 50 to 5000 guineas each. 
THE AMERICAN 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS 
IN THE WORLD. 
They are 
ATTRACTIVE in APPEARANCE. CORRECT in PRINCIPLE. 
SUBSTANTIAL in CONSTRUCTION. SUPERIOR in FINISH. 
EXACT in PERFORMANCE. ECONOMICAL in PRICE. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD 


IAS THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF THESE CELE- 
BRATED WATCHES; IN SILVER CASES FROM £2 lis.; 
AND IN GOLD CA3ES, FROM £8 8s. 


PRICE LIST AND PAMPHLETS POST FREE, 


67, REGENT STREET (next to St. 
James's Hall), 





Oe eee eek LN ea et it oe Eee gS OMe eS Le eel rig hee ht epee si es = y PRR ge Vr gk Hoye 
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EDWARD WHITE from Dent's), 
MANUFACTURER OF 


CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS, 
GOLD CHAINS, LOCKETS, &c, 
Of best quality only, and moderate price. 
PRIZE MEDALS —LONDON, DUBLIN, AND PARIS, 
* For Excellence of Workmanship, Taste, and Skill.” 


20, COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL. 


Le —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and 
IO safe per post, One of 
BENNETT’S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES. 
P. , beauty, 
erfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, damp- 
6s, Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
P.0.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


Se BANK. Established 1851. 29 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
pero. received at INTEREST bs stated period: or repayable on 


mand. Current Accounts opened with rl letrene aon nd 
ty allowed on the minimum monthly aiaaens No ‘charge noted for ‘este 
Accourts. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issu 


he Bank undertakes the custody of co of Paes and the 
Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares 
ar mag and so! 7“. » and napnnene made thereon. a | On 
ce Hours from ro till 4, excepting Saturda en ircm to to 
Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. : . - 
A Pamphlet, with full pirticulars on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


NEW SYSTEM. 
Paris Exhibition. Christmas Presents. 


THE PARIS GLOVE COMPARY, 


7, RUE BREY, PARIS. 


Best FRENCH ep the French Kid, sie aie Raed tee Paris (post 
free). Compared with usually in land the superiorit 
and price will at once convince the most inexperienced. . 





3Prs. 6 Prs. 

s. d s. d. 

r-Button, Black or coloured ; 6 10 6 
P. G. Co.’s superior quality cee eee 6 «ma 6 
P. G, Co.'s best quality .. - os ee o 9:6 wg 6 
eo — be os es o : 12 . 

*s superior ty ee se es ee 4 

P. G. Gace bare eealine eis oe Pe oe ée A 6 16 6 
2 Bunce, Black or coloured ee os oe ow 9 © 6 6 
Dania, Diack of odeuied ss “s es st e.8 =f 6 

€ Button , Black or coloured ow we: we 6 


Post-office orders, R. L. Wright, as a A trial is solicited. 


HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVFR, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 
sisting <a tonics ahaa dotwen 
nerve Boo. ag ox parted the digestive ans, 


without which d good vitali 
Stemale . = 


T ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES: that 
fa the “bloods Medi sedicnsak” , "Malaious, 

ill do for you what not ang che 

y very inexpensive it is 

a i meek ‘ether t treatments, As a 

y medicine lor deanpeee safety, convenience, 

and effectiveness it commends itself to every 





Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15s. 
Absorptive Medicinal Flaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10, Argyli St, Regent St, London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and 

Condiments.— E. eee and SON, sole Propiibnors of the cele- 

brated receipts, and manufacturers of the Saucer, and Condiments so 

pon duped » paar Ae poe ph ead a" to remind om 

more Suen, Cavern Stare * iets Edwards Sereet, Srtihen Sanarch, ond 
18, Trinity Street, London, S 

ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION. —The admirers 


of this ce are particularly requested to observe that each 
bottle prepared RA. E. 7, E, LAZENDY and SON beat the label, used so many 


years, signed “* £ 
FREEDOM FROM COUGH IN TEN MINUTES 


AND 


CONSUMPTION AND ASTHMA 
in all stages are instantly RELIEVED by 


DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, 


which taste p'easintly, and effect a rapid cure. 
In Bronchitis, Coug! s, qe and all een of the Bicath and Luiogs 
‘ey act like a charm 


Price is 1%d. and Qe. Od. 
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BEST HAVANA CIGARS 
AT IMPORT PRICES. 

INE OLD FOREIGN PRINCIPES, 158. per Ib. 

Ga tated nye ton fren for rj, Repalan aoe Ber 100 (superior to 

sampled boxes, by post as. gd. 


most cigars at two 
BENSON & Co., Importers, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 
™ Hours Hn to five. 








GOLD .MEDAL, PARIS. 


“THE FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction of a 
Teh ee Medal, now given in 1878."— Paris Correspondent of the Daily 
elegraph. 


FR Y’S COCOA Sx TRAX T. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


yes CARACAS COCOA, 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 


‘*No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and wholesome beverage has 
ever been manufactured.” —Morning Post. . 





Possessing all the ee of the Finest 
Arrowr , 


BROWN & POLSON'S CORN FLOUR, 


HAS .BECOME A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 


For the Nursery, the Sick-Room, and the 
Family Table. 





GRATEFPUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S 
(BREAKFAST) 


OO CO A. 


JAMES EPPS and CO.,, 
HOMCZOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 





JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


VIOLET AXD MILLEFLEUR POWDER 
FOR THE 
TOILET AND NURSERY. 
Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite Fragrance. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS! AND PERFUMERS. 


CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 
From the First Analytical Chemists of the day will be forwarded on application 
to 94, UPPER THAMES STREET, London, 
and in future will be issued with every Packet sold by us. 





“CLEANLINESS.” 


NIXEY’S REFINED BLACK LEAD, 


i Meer. for waning Stare and all of a equal to husalshed 
eel, without waste or dust. Sold everywhere Shopkeepers in 
and 4d. Blocks and 1s. Boxes. aah tow z an Sn 


W. iG. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 


And see that you have it. 
12, BOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
CAU TION. —,There are several Spurious Imitations. 





In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


their signature thus , 
Which will be placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and 
without w none 1s genuine, 
F Sold Wholesale he ietors, Worcester ; 
BLACKWELI, London; a Seven generally er ws 


Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


. SUDDEN MOURNING, | 


ESSRS, JAY are always provided with experienced” 
emergencies of or u MM 










, besides yard s 
os Se Seen ae? ma ey =7 ; 


JAY’S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 


FIELD’S GREAT SALE. 


—_—_——_—— 


Pa ELECTRO PLATE, CUTLERY, &c., 


AT ONE-THIRD UNDER COST. 
Must be Cleared. 
PREMISES COMING DOWN. 
28, CHEAPSIDE, CITY, E.C. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 








MR. G. H. JONES, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Of s7 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 
opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and t free, which explains 
the Sly peniectar Painless canon of picvoae ARTI FICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty’s Royai Letters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS, 


London, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873; 
and New York, 1853. 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
** Jan. 27, 1877. 


**My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render = 
mastication and arti ion excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have obtai 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the ion of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services gee are at liberty 
to use my name. “S. G. HUPCHINS, 

** By Appoiatment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
“G. H. Jones, Esq.”’ Benger. . 





seLts, | SALMON, ODY, & CO. 
Inventors and Patentees’of the 
ELASTIC 
SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
STOCKINGS, To his late Majesty William 1V., and to Her Majesty's 
ars 292, $ rasp Wg NDON 
; i D . 
MADE aoe ¥. N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 


Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post fret. 


RUS Y' Dy &, 


THIS RICH HEAVY COLOUR MAY NOW BE HAD IN 


Jupson’s DYEs. 


It is well adapted for Woollen or Silk Goods: 


A single Sixpenny bottle ina pail of hot water will dye a jacket, a skirt, or a 
table-cloth in five minutes, 


JUDSON’S DYEs. 


TWENTY-FOUR COLOURS. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS EVERYWHERE. 











The Ointment stands unri 


in their effects, deranging all the proper functions of the organs affected 
isducing restlessness, melancholy, weariness, inability to , and pain in the 
e, until the whole system is exhausted. These wonderful Pi i 


ing to the printed directions i ch ike at the root of 
the malady, stimulate he Stomach aad Ure in hea & , and effect a. 
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‘APLE and CO,, _ LONDON, Now Ready, Part iv., Vol. XLI. December, 1878. Price ss. 


‘ARTISTIC FURNITURE, Seat Fur-| STAT ISTICAL SOCIETY'S JOURNAL, 


si = 1S nace 


ee ee 


ARLY ENGLISH FURNITU RE. fone PRESIDENTS Ghaisrhe "ake abpanst of the SESSION 1878-9. 
Mi? waa Ot | See oolyMeciahens 0. Weil }. SHaw- 


ANUFACTURERS of BED ROOM SUITES. 

ANUFACTURERS of BEDDING. 

ANUFACTURERS of EASY. CHAIRS. 

APLE and CO., DECORATORS. 
RTISTIC DECORATIONS 


N EVERY CONCEIVABLE {STYLE CARRIED 
OUT at the LOWEST POSSIBLE CO 
UPERIOR FURNITURE FOR HOT 
CLIMATES. 


M APLE and Co., the largest and most convenient 
FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT in the world. A House — 

magnitude Furnished from Stock in Three Days. Purchasers should i 

ticked os before deciding elsewhere. All goods marked in piain figures. a - 
is' ears, 


APLE and Co. supply every requisite for 
HOUSE vy gn ge including linens, ironmongery, glass, 
crockery ware, clocks, bronzes, and every description of ornaments, either for 
dining or drawing room, or for tmas and wedding presents, in separate 
epartments 


ee ce eeiivieeiesieiimeiienisiinieiieaitnniaiaiiuemiiiiaiitaiaiaea tii ia, 
APLE and Co.—DINING ROOM FUR- 
NITURE.—Sideboards, —_ <a and other woods, from five 

— to roo guineas ; fine oak an ining room furniture ; tables 
pe Je org. ses Kalin. = eee assortment of clocks, bronzes, 


M APLE and Co—DRAWING ROOM FUR- 
’ of 
ineia rt , 

of Bad Pasnltunapg snail og: iee ak co kay Ch Habe one to 10 
oe: a very extensive Stock of oe Brenses Fancy Ornaments ; 500 
— see ‘org two to 80 guineas ; Console Tables as well as Girondoles, 


M APLE and Co.—BEDSTEADS, 
Bedsteads, wide ft. 


half-tester bedstead..... 
* oe ctr Mateos les Sed Bock b pitti? Site : 


BEDDING, WARRANTED PURE. — MAPLE 
and 
aft. 4ft.6in.| sft. 


2 °° como a0F 
FQaSPess? 
cee Geet 


: 
i 


ing, is manufactured on eke presaioes by, 
ion, which has been erected Wo ‘ate nphabe it pure 


aaniie cost.—MAPLE and Co. 
APLE and Co. BED ROOM SUITES. 
BEDDING, 


EDSTEADS, 
BED ROOM SUITES in PINE, 674 Guineas. 
ED ROOM SUITES ENAMELLED, ro Guineas. 
ED ROOM SUITES IN SOLID. ASH with Plate 


BED! ROOM. “SUITES iTS in SOLID WALNUT, in 
Wardrobe, eas. 
ED ROOM St SUITES, 200 in stock. 


LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


ONTAINING the PRICE of EVERY ARTICLE 
REQUIRED in FURNISHING. Post free 


APLE and pala ROOM Pry verter a in 
EARLY RE AEe carried out to design artists 

day. Some new most elegant suites, gentlemen specially 
engaged by Mesry Maple: Sekt ies ates os aia 


&c. 
faritre atthe lot sacummeaie ee aeatte oee Tottenham 


OSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 
Messrs. MAPLE and Co. 


were darcnt cildie bate toe at the same price if not | 
thas nay me Lee Gee Suncen'oeet and quotations given free 


Mates 


On the ene USE of the ARITHMOMETER. By Prof. W. 
STantey Juvons, F.R.S, 


ADDRESS ot the rae of vg og Fr. “ECON 
SC!ENCE and STATISTICS” of the British =a han 
eighth Meeting at in 1878. By Prof. Inceam, itp. 

The STATISTICS of CANADA. By Atraep Epmunp Bareman, de 


eee of the papeoen?. of the DEPARTMENT of “ECON 
DE” of the SOCIAL SCIENCE eae i. - 
Wecsanconnd Annual Congress at Cheltenham, in 1878. By Prof. 
Bonamy Price. 


MISCELLANEA: 
ss ricultural Returns for 1878. 
Commissariat of P. 
> Notes on Economical and Statistical Works. 
4 Additions to the Library and Notes. 
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yOntOE The. New Nover, “BENEATH the “Wav VE, 
- by Miss DORA RUSSELL, Author. of “ Footpyints: in ] 
- Sno,” “ The Vicar’s Grover ness,” 


at all Labraries. 


“A capital story."—Zdinburgh Daily Review. 
“A most pleasant and agreeable novel.”— Western Daily Niven 
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By DORA RUSSELL, Auth 
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Price 2s.; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
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